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THE STATUE OF LIBERTY AND ITS AUTHOR. 


1 traveller who approaches New | pass by before his vessel makes her land- 

York City by steamer, after passing | ing. This mass, he will be told, is the 
Staten Island, will have his attention di- | base of the pedestal on which is to stand 
rected to a rising mass of masonry on the | the great statue of Liberty, recently pre- 
south shore of a small island that he must | sented to the United States by the French 
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people in commemoration of the centen- 
nial anniversary of our independence. 

The site of the statue selected, in ac- 
cordance with a joint resolution of Con- 
gress, is Bedloe’s Island, the Government 
agreeing to provide for the care of the 
statue, and to maintain it as a beacon or 
light-house after it had been setup. A 
powerful electrical apparatus will supply 
the torch, in the upraised hand of the 
statue, with the illumination considered 
appropriate. 

The designer of the statue, Mr. Auguste 
Bartholdi, is an Alsatian by birth, but 
comes from Italian ancestors, who emi- 
grated from the North of Italy about two 
hundred years ago, and settled in Alsatia, 
making Colmar their permanent home. 
Among the leading representatives of the 
family, as the generations passed, were 
preachers and officers under Government. 
The subject of this sketch early mani- 
fested a leaning toward art, and availed 
himself of such opportunities as came to 
him for its study. He is a modest, some- 
what reserved man, but possessed of a 
steadfast will and persevering energy. 
His head is large, well elevated at the 
crown, and broad from the temples back- 
ward. The intellectual region is full from 
the eyebrows upward, showing the man 
of reflection and ideas,—one more dis- 
posed to think quietly than to communi- 
cate on slight occasions. There is criti- 
cal nicety in his discriminations, while 
his ambitions in the way of achievement 
are of a large or wholesale character. He 
grasps large conceptions, and would de- 


vote but little time on small subjects. A | 


great man, a great event challenges his 
enthusiasm, and draws speedily upon the 
resources of his ideality for its adequate 
symbolism. He is therefore at home in 
the contemplation of important subjects, 
while the majority of his fellow-sculptors 
may be more at their ease in the endeavor 
to make moist clay represent the average 
or commonpiace sentiments of life. 

It could not be supposed that the French 
Government would select an ordinary 
man to work out the idea of such a statue 
as had been proposed as a gift to the 


American Republic. Hence in appoint- 
ing Mr. Bartholdi, an artist was chosen 
who had already distinguished himself in 
sculpture, whose reputation was of a na- 
tional character. There is the statue of 
Lafayette, for instance, that was given to 
New York as a testimonial of gratitude 
on the part of the French people for 
sympathy and service done them by the 
Americans during the war with Germany. 
This statue, as many of our readers know, 
is of bronze, and stands in a conspicuous 
part of Union Square, and represents the 
noble French patriot in the earliest days 
of his fame, scarcely more than a boy in 
years, the authorities for his face and 
figure at that time being found in the 
records of the Government, to which Bar- 
tholdi gained access in Paris. In this 
way Lafayette must have looked when he 
left France to offer himself ard his for- 
tune to General Washington. To express 
his enthusiasm and generosity, Bartholdi 
has represented him in the well-known 
pose on the prow of a galley, symbolizing 
his adventurous tripacross the ocean. The 
artist was aware that an equestrian statue 
of Washington, by Brown, stood on the 
open space at Fourth Avenue, not far 
from the site proposed, and so moulded 
his statue in the act of stepping toward 
Washington, with his left hand extended 
as if proffering his services, while his right 
hand presses a sword to his breast with a 
gesture of devotion. We can from this 
imagine the moment when Washington 
told him that the American troops he 
would lead were badly drilled and worse 
equipped, and the Marquis replied: “I 
have come hither not to criticise, but to 
| learn.” 

How differently he looked in later 
| years may be inferred from the bust in 
| the Lenox Gallery at the library in Cen- 
| tral Park that was made about fifty years 
| ago when he visited the United States. 
| Then an old man, the lower part of his 
| face had grown heavy and wrinkled ; nev- 
| ertheless there remained traces of the no- 
ble youth who had devoted his energies 
to the liberties of the American nation. 

Another important work that Bar 
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tholdi has treated with more force and 
possibly more earnestness, because the 
character is of a more powerful type, is 
that of Vercingetorix, the Gallic leader, 
who roused his countrymen to throw off 
the yoke of Rome—the man who gave 
himself up to Caesar when he had lost 
all, in the hope that the conqueror would 
spare his fellow-Gauls after satisfying his 
revenge on himself. This statue is now 
in the galleries of the French Govern- 
ment. The fierce warrior is represented 
on horseback, madly charging the enemy. 
Half turning in his saddle, he is stimu- 
lating his men to follow. The sword-arm 
is straight above his head, brandishing 
the weapon with an electric gesture of 
daring and command. 

At Avallon there is a bronze statue of 
Vauban, who was a soldier as well as a 
great military engineer. He is arrayed 
in an ample coat, with soldier’s boots and 
asword. Near him are emblems of forti- 
fications and weapons for sieges. His 
head droops pensively, as if deep in 
thought. This piece of heroic size 
stands in the park at Avallon. 

The monument to Martin Schén at 
Colmar gives an example of Bartholdi’s 
ability in the way of elaboration. Mar- 
tin Schén was an illustrious painter and 
engraver of the fifteenth century, and the 
highly-finished pedestal with figures and 
bas-reliefs of brown stone represent the 
four quarters of the globe. It should be 
said that Albrecht Diirer was the appren- 
tice of this master. 

Another example of his works is his 
“Grief”—a woman bowed down and ut- 
terly overcome, covered with a mantle, 
through the folds of which the outlines 
of her figure show, and forcibly depict 
her despair. This was exhibited at our 
Centennial in 1876. The fountain which 
was also there was Bartholdi’s work, and 
was bought by Congress for the grounds 
of the Capitol at Washington. 

The statue of Liberty is his master- 
piece, so he calls it, and the gigantic 
hand that was exhibited in the Centen- 
nial Exposition, and afterward for several 
years at Madison Square, goes far to con- 





|a disgrace. 
| our sculptor was not dismayed; he had 


firm this artist’s estimate of his own werk. 
Being but a small part of the whole, it is 
nevertheless generally regarded as a 
splendid piece of architecture. 

M. Bartholdi came tothe United States 
to study the relations of site to his work, 
and found that he had more difficulties to 
overcome than he thought of. He had 


planned a statue of gigantic size, appro- 


Statue or LAFAYETTE ON Union SQUARE, 


priate to the greatness of the American 
nation, yet he found that the scale on 
which the bay and surroundings of New 
York were constituted would compel the 
exercise of his best powers to mould a 
pharos that would not prove a failure and 
Yet, in the matter of size, 


studied proportions for years—had trav- 


| elled in Egypt, where he saw those colos- 


sal remains of antiquity, and gained many 
useful hints. 
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One work of his, “ The Defence of Bel- 
fort,” enabled him to put into sculpture 
his study of the vast. Belfort is a little 
town occupying a strategical point of 
great importance high up in the Vosges 
mountains, and its heroic defence against 
the Germans in the late war gave rise to 
excessive admiration in France. This 


defence was commemorated by a statue 
of a lion that stands against the face of 
the plateau, on which the citadel, origi- 
nally fortified by Vauban, stands. The 
figure, of great size, was fashioned partly 
by cutting in the reddish rock and partly 


Tue Torcu or ** Liserty.” 


by building up with stone. The lion half 
rises from a lying position, as if startled 
by the fall of an arrow at its feet, and 
seems to be uttering a roar. It was nec- 
essary here that the lion should be so 
wrought out against the background that 
no observer could mistake its actions at 
whatever distance seen, and the details 
must consist of great masses whose pur- 
port the distant eye could gather. The 
mane, for instance, could not be treated 
minutely hair by hair, but in great tresses, 
which, at a distance, should give the ef- 
fect of hair. Again, there must be no 
deep depressions in the figure, the shad- 





ows of which would interfere with the 
distant effect. 

Of the statue of. Liberty we give an j|- 
lustration which shows its proposed site 
in relation to the surrounding country. 
One can see that Bedloe’s Island is the 
central point in the complex of the riv- 
ers, islands, and mainland, forming what 
is the city of New York, Hoboken, Jer- 
sey City, Staten Island, and Brooklyn. 
The effect of the statue may be imagined 
from the following: Allowing twenty feet 
for the height of the island above water, 
the pedestal is to be one hundred and ten 
feet high, and the statue itself to the 
flame of the torch one hundred and forty- 
five. This will make the torch at least 
two hundred and seventy-five feet above 
the level of the bay, and will be double 
the height of the column in the Place 
Vendome at Paris, and more than double 
that of the Colossus of Rhodes, so 
much celebrated in antiquity. The great 
magnitude of the figure rendered it nec- 
essary that the metal shell or skin should 
be cast in pieces of manageable size, and 
the statue built up like an armored frigate. 

M. Bartholdi has also used the drap- 
ery to give a tower-like and solid look to 
the lofty woman, without forgetting the 
necessity for variety in the upward lines, 
and has followed the laws of stability to 
be seen in trunks of trees, which are 
broad at the ground where the roots are 
indicated, yet by no means of one mo- 
notonous breadth from the root to the 
branches. The Liberty will stand, it is 
claimed, the strongest hurricanes, not- 
withstanding the grim predictions of 
some “knowing ones” that a moderate 
blow will after a while be sufficient to 
topple it over. ; 

The expenses of the statue itself were 
defrayed by popular subscriptions in 
France, the funds being completed in 
1880, when the labor of casting the bronze 
was commenced. Last fourth of July the 
work was complete, and the statue for- 
mally presented to the United States. 

A word or two with regard to the site 
of the statue and the construction of the 
pedestal may be interesting to the reader. 
Bedloe’s Island—a little tract of land but 
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twelve acres in extent—lies in the bay, | 
something over a mile south of Jersey | 
City, in full view of the lower parts of | 
New York and Brooklyn. It is called | 
Bedloe’s Island, because Isaac Bedloe, 
one of the settlers in New Amsterdam, 
bought it of the colonial government 
somewhere about 1660. 

A writer in St. Nicholas says : “ It was de- 
cided that the lofty pedestal for the statue 
should be built in the square within the 
old fort on this Island. The parade- | 


ground, however, appeared to be level 
sand. Clearly, it would not do to rest so ' 


bottom. It will be like one solid block 
of stone-work, sunk deep in the ground, 
and rising to the level of the broad walk 
on top of the walls of the fort. On this 
the pedestal is to be built. 

“There will be stairways within the 
pedestal and balconies near the top, com- 
manding a fine view of the beautiful bay 
and the three cities. The following 
measurements of parts of the statue will 
give an idea of its vast proportions: The 
figure itself, from the top of the head to 
the foot on which it stands posed as if 
about to step forward, is one hundred 


Statue or Liperty ENLIGHTENING THE WoRrLD. 


great a weight on sand, and it would be 
necessary, therefore, to make excavations 
until a firm foundation was secured far 
below. This seemed an easy task, but it 
proved to be an exceedingly difficult one. 
Under the parade-ground were the old 
water-tanks, the store-rooms, and bomb- 
proof vaults, and these were of solid brick 
and stone, very heavily built. 

“ A pit or excavation ninety feet square 
was made, and was carried deep enough 
to go below the fort to the solid ground 
beneath, solidly filled up with concrete— 
a mixture of cement, broken stones, and 
water. The massof concrete is fifty-three 
feet deep and ninety feet square at the 


and ten and a half feet high ; the fore- 
finger is eight feet long and four feet in 
circumference at the second joint; the 
head is fourteen feet high, and forty per- 
sons can stand within it. There will be 
a stairway within the statue leading to 
the head, and another in the extended 
arm, by which ascent may be made into 
the torch, which will hold fifteen persons. 
A great light will be placed in the torch, 
and the pointed diadem encircling the 
head will be studded with electric lights. 
The total weight of the statue, including 
both the iron skeleton and the copper 
covering, is estimated at one hundred 
thousand pounds.” 
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AN EMINENT SURGEON ON BRAIN ORGANIZATION. 


[IN a late number of the J/edico-Legal 
Fournal an elaborate article is published 
by Dr. J. M. Carnochan, of New York, 
under the title of “ Cerebral Localization 
in relation to Insanity.” As Dr. Car- 
nochan is a representative of the best 
surgical talent in this country, his views 
on the topic he has chosen to discuss are 
important to anthropologists in general 
and to phrenologists in particular. The 
great length of the paper precludes its 
reproduction entire, so that we must ask 
the reader to be contented with the ex- 
tracts that follow. —ED. P. J.] 


ALL commenced his system of local- 
izing the organs and functions of the 
brain by apportioning the brain into re- 
gions, limiting them, in general, by the 
dividing furrows or fissures of the several 
lobes. To the convolutions of the frontal 
lobe the intellectual and perceptive group 
of centres were allotted. In the posterior 
lobe and lower range of the middle lobe, 
the affective organs and those of the 
animal propensities were found; while 
the moral and esthetic group of centres 
were located in the upper and coronal 
parts of the brain. The cerebellum is 
supposed to have the function of presid- 
ing over procreative activity. As con- 
cerns these propositions, with the excep- 
tion of the functions attributed to the 
cerebellum, recent experiments in vivisec- 
tion have, in a great measure, verified 
their accuracy. No one conversant with 
the modern discoveries in physiology can 
be in doubt, even in the present condi- 
tion of medical science, concerning the 
possibility of localizing many organs of 
the brain through the activity and in- 
strumentality of which certain special 
functions are made manifest. 
The discoveries of Sir Charles Bell, 
1811, corroborated by Magendie and Lon- 


get in 1840, have placed the spinal centres | 
of general sensibility and of locomotion 


in the posterior and anterior columns of 
the medulla spinalis, and, in tracing the 
nervous strands of white medullary mat- 
ter and the gray cineritious substance of 
this organ upwards into the brain, at 


different sections, the motor and reflex 
{ 


centres of the functions of respiration, of 
digestion, of the tongue and the pharynx 
are definitely located at the medulla ob- 
longata. Also, in connection with the 
extended continuity and prolongation of 
these same strands and ganglionic de- 
posits of gray matter and piercing the 
brain at the junction of the medulla ob- 
longata with the pons varolii, the nerve 
of audition and the motor nerve of the 
face are seen, the first taking origin at 
the gray matter of the fourth ventricle, 
and the second connected at its root 
with the motor part of the medulla ob- 
longata. Anterior to these, and still in 
connection with the advancing strands, 
the nerve of the external rectus, fhe séxti 
patr, and the nerve of the other motor 
muscles of the eye-ball and of the orbit, 
the third pair, are met with; the szr/h 
pair, connected with the medulla oblong- 
ata, emanating from the substance of the 
brain in front of the pons varolii; and 
the trunk of the third pair from the side 
of the crus cerebri, from the deep part of 
which it takes its origin. The root of the 
fourth pair of nerves, called pathetici, 
from their action in turning the globe of 
the eye upwards in the expression of 
prayer, is placed near the surface of the 
fourth ventricle, at the calamus scripto- 
rius. The sensory portion of the fi/th pazr 
of nerves, the nerve of general sensibility 
of the face and of the appendages of the 
organs of special sense, has its real origin 
localized at the medulla oblongata and in 
the interior of the pons varolii, and is 
seen piercing the foxs, anteriorly upon its 
| external side. The mofor portion of the 
| Som pair takes its origin in connection 
with the pyramidal or motor portion of 
the medulla oblongata. 

The nervous centres of the organs of 
special sense; of smell, of sight, and of 
| hearing, can also be localized with the 
same degree of precision and certainty. 
| That of hearing, the fortzo mollis of the 
seventh pair, has already been located. 
| The visual centre is known to be placed 
in connection with the tubercula quad 
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rigemina, and the corpora geniculata of 
the optic thalamus; and that of the o/- 
factive centres at the posterior part of the 
anterior lobe, the lower part of the middle 
lobe, and at other proximal points of 
origin. 

The great basal ganglia—the ‘udercula 
quadrigemina, the optic thalamz, and the 
corpora striata, large aggregations of czv- 
eritzous nervous substance, intermingled 
with white fibres seated inferiorly and in 
the interior of the brain, are known to be 
auxiliary to the functions of motion and 
of general and special sensation, and to 
serve as the means of elaborating the 
nervous influence which supplies the or- 
gans that are in connection with them. 

The evidences thus given of the iden- 
tification of certain functional manifesta- 
tions, such as motion and sensation, with 
defined or limited parts of the medulla 
spinalis and of the cerebral strands con- 
tinued from it, and, also, of a similar cor- 
relation and identification between the 
functions of the special senses and the 
nervous centres on which they are de- 
pendent, serve as examples of the reality 
and utility of the principle of localization, 
and are as much mental as those func- 
tions attributed to the more introspective 
or psychological organs. .... 

The theory of localizing motor and 
sensory centres in the cortex of the hem- 
ispheres, even if regarded as established, 
must be looked upon as an ancillary ar- 
rangement. The most important func- 
tions belonging to the cerebral hemi- 
sphcres, as a whole, are directly connected 
with the exercise of the various psychical 
or mental manifestations. This correla- 
tion of the mutual dependence of func- 
tion upon organization rests upon such 
established proofs as to be no longer a 
subject of argument among physiologists. 
The results following the partial or total 
removal of the hemispheres by vivisec- 
tion made upon the lower animals; of 





injuries or diseases of the brain; and of | 
imperfect development, as in cases of | 
idiocy, can only be alluded to, at present, 





as corroborative of the physiological fact 
that the organs of the mind are located | 





in the encephalon, and are mainly func- 
tionalized and manifested through the 
instrumentality of the hemispherical gan- 
glia of the cortical substance of the cere- 
bral convolutions. .... 

According to Betz, of Kiew, the Jos/ero- 
lateral regions of the gray cortex of the 
convolutions are destined for functions 
of sensibility. These regions would com- 
prise the convolutions in which the rib- 
bon of Vicq d’Azyr is situated, and par- 
ticularly the temporal lobe and the sphe- 
noidal lobe including the ¢réangular 
lobule and the guatrilateral lobule placed 
upon the internal face of the hemisphere. 
Some authors locate the semsorium com- 
mune, the common centre of sensation, in 
these regions, and, according to Charcot, 
this hypothesis is founded upon anatom- 
ical and pathological considerations. Ad- 
mitting the fact urged by many experi- 
menters that an important influence re- 
sides in the gray cortex of the convolu- 
tions in certain parts of the brain to 
which certain motor and sensory func- 
tions are attributed, there is sufficient 
proof that the encephalon is the seat of 
the various phenomena of intelligence, 
and that the gray cortex of the cerebral 
convolutions, regarded as a whole, is 
composed of a plurality of nervous cen- 
tres through the functionating powers of 
which the mental faculties are performed 
and made manifest. Moreover, the ma- 
terial conditions of the intelligence, of 
the sentiments and of the instincts, have 
to be brought into correlation and asso- 
ciated with each other, and this is brought 
about by the various intercommunicating 
medullary white fibres of which the re- 
maining substance of the convolutions is 
made up. 

The cortex of the convolutions, in fact, 
overlaps and encloses four species or 
kinds of fibres which terminate, most 
probably, among the cells of the gray 
substances, and, from the part they per- 
form, are denominated commissural fibres, 
arciform or fibres of assoctiation ; pedun- 
cular and radiating fibres. The phenom- 
ena of the special senses and of general 
sensibility and motion are entirely mental 
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in character, and are the productions of 
particular cineritious and medullary cen- 
tres. It is only carrying the analogy 
further, to attribute the intellectual, 
affective and other faculties to the func- 
tional influence evolved from the gangli- 
onic centres of the convolutions with 
which they are correlated. Wherever 
placed in the brain, the gray matter and 
white medullary fibres are in direct or in- 
direct communication, the one supplying 
the psychic or ideal functionating influ- 
ence, while the others act as the inter- 
nuncial heralds and messengers. 

As heretofore mentioned, Locke com- 
pared the original vacant condition of 
the mind toa white sheet of paper, (the 
tabula rasa), devoid of characters, but 
possessing the susceptibility of receiving 
and retaining perceptions, from impres- 
sions derived through the external senses, 
which perceptions he called sensations. 
This class of perceptions, according to 
the theory of Gall, are also produced 
through the external senses and are 
evolved by the agency of peculiar s¢zmudz 
acting upon the dormant susceptibilities 
of the cerebral convolutions, and arous- 
ing their special functions into activity. 
The other class of mental action or ideas, 
following sensation, called by Locke re- 
fiectton, and which he supposed to origi- 
nate, through the action of the mind 
itself, according to the materialistic doc- 
trine, would be considered as nothing 
more than the active ideation of the cin- 
eritious cells of the same or of another 
set of convolutions. 

The phenomena of the mind are ap- 
parently so infinite that it might seem a 
hopeless effort to attempt to reduce, 
under a few heads, the innumerable sen- 
sations and feelings which diversify al- 


sanctioned and adopted by metaphysi- 
cians for many ages, is the division of 
mental phenomena into those which be- 
long to the understanding, and those 
which belong to the wé7/. 

Another division of the phenomena of 
the mind, somewhat resembling the an- 
cient division of philosophy into the cov- 
templative and the active, is, into those 
which belong to the /xfellectual powers 
and those which belong to the acféve 
powers. Another classification of mental 
phenomena, more allied to the views en- 
tertained by the metaphysicians of the 
different systems of philosophy of the 
present day, is the arrangement of all 
the mental phenomena into two definite 
classes, according as the causes or imme- 
diate antecedents of our feelings are 
themselves material or mental. The 
former of this class—that of the externa/ 
affections of the mind—is so simple as 
to require but little subdivision. The 
other class, however, that of the zxternal 
affections, or states of mind, comprehend so 
large a proportion of mental phenomena, 
and are of such a various character, as to 
require a number of subdivisions. .. . . 

In contrast with the classifications of 
the mental phenomena just mentioned, 
formed by the mind itself reasoning upon 
the mind, is the classification of the func- 
tions of the mind constructed upon a 
basis purely organic or material. It rests 
upon the doctrine that there are two en- 
tities only in nature—matter and mind; 
the one dependent upon the other, both 
indestructible, but susceptible of change 
| in their relations. The brain is viewed as 
| the organ of the mind, subdivided into a 
| plurality of organs, which, to simplify 
| description, are arranged in separate re- 
| gions and localized according to the 





most every moment of existence. The | character and nature of their special func- 
philosophers of various sects, however, tions. By this doctrine, no doubt is al- 
from remote ages, have assumed the task | lowed to exist in regard to the functions 
of rendering to psychological science the | of the brain, as a whole, and, although 
same kind of generalization which, in | diversity of opinion may arise as to the 
physical research, has proved of such | precise assignment of place among the 
utility, by adopting systems of mental | co-operating parts, it is asserted that in 
classification. | the encephalic lobes are localized the 

One leading classification which was | materza/condztions of intelligence, the sen- 
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timents, and the instincts. The classifi- 
cation, thus founded, arranges all th> 
mental phenomena into the z#te/lectual 
faculties, the morad faculties, and the 


affective faculties, including the anzmad | 


propensities. 

In order to render more intelligible the 
dogmas of the organic classification, a 
new nomenciature for certain expres- 
sions, such as faculty, power, activity, 
memory, attention, perception, and con- 
ception, has been adopted. To the pro- 
cess of the mind, as manifested through 
the action of the organs, the term faculty 
is applied. Power, in whatever degree 
possessed, is capability of feeling, per- 
ceiving, or thinking. Activity is simply 
readiness and quickness. Memory is not 
regarded as a general facu/ty of the mind, 
as is customary with the metaphysicians, 
but is considered an attribute or a mode 
of action of the faculties. Perception is 
a susceptibility of an organ put into ac- 
tivity, and not a distinct faculty of mind, 
so of conceftion, it is but a mode of action 
of the faculties and not a faculty ; it is 
the susceptibility of the faculties started 
into activity by internal causes. For ex- 
ample, in regard to memory, the painter 
may have a memory for colors which the 
sculptor does not possess, the linguist 
may have a memory for language not 
understood by the mathematician, and 
so on with other supposed metaphysical 
faculties which are not regarded as such, 
but looked upon as merely susceptibilities 
of organs put into a state of activity by 
external or internal causes. 


THE LOBES OF THE BRAIN, 


On the external aspect of the Hemi- 
spheres, the three principal fissures are 
seen, the fissure of Rolando, the fissure 
of Sylvius, and the external perpendicular 
fissure. The four lobes of the hemi- 
spheres are divided by natural fissures 
and by artificial lines; these lobes con- 
tain the convolutions which are limited 
by numerous anfractuosities coursing ina 
serpentine manner in various directions, 
and are much more regular and constant 
than might be expected from a cursory 
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examination. The same general disposi- 
tion of furrows and convolutions is found 
to be present upon the base of the brain 
and along the internal surface of the 
hemispheres. The cerebral lobes are 
named according to their situation, as 
follows: the Frontal lobe, the . Parietal 
lobe, the Temporo-sphenoidal lobe and 
the Occipital lobe. 

The Frontal lobe is much the largest 
of the four, and presents, on its external 
surface, an amount of cortical or gray 
substance nearly as extensive as that of 
the other three lobes united. It is di- 
vided from the parietal lobe by the fissure 
of Rolando, and contains within its limits 
four principal convolutions—the frontal 
ascending, and the first, second, and third 
frontal convolutions. The para-central 
convolution is partly placed upon the 
inner aspect of the lobe. 

The Parietal lobe is limited in front by 
the fissure of Rolando, posteriorly, al- 
though imperfectly, by the external per- 
pendicular fissure; inferiorly, by the pos- 
terior prolongation of the fissure of 
Sylvius. Externally, on this lobe, a no- 
table fissure is met with, the inter- 
parietal fissure ; and three convolutions, 
the ascending parietal convolution, the 
superior parietal convolution, and the in- 
ferior parietal convolution. Upon the in- 
ternal hemispherical aspect, the quad- 
rilateral lobule, the precuneus, and a part 
of the para-central lobule are placed. 

The Temporo-sphenoidal lobe is bound- 
ed superiorly by the posterior prolonga- 
tion of the fissure of Sylvius, anteriorly 
by the anterior part of the fissure of 
Sylvius; posteriorly, by an imaginary per- 
pendicular line dropped from the pos- 
terior part of the inter-parietal fissure, 
ending at the basal surface of the brain ; 
inferiorly, by the surface at the base of 
the brain. This lobe contains a marked 
fissure called the parallel fissure, and the 
temporal convolutions designated as the 
first, second, and third. 

The Occipital lobe is bounded superior- 
ly, by the external perpendicular fissure ; 
anteriorly, by the imaginary line men- 
tioned as forming the posterior boundary 
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of the temporal lobe ; posteriorly, by the | heart, lungs, stomach, liver, etc., and, 
cerebral cortex, and inferiorly by the | anastomosing freely with the nervous 
lower part of the hemisphere. This lobe | branches springing from the spinal mar- 
is small, irregular, and is formed by three | row and the brain, influences, in health 
convolutions, the superior occipital con- | and in disease, the functions of the brain. 
volution, the middle occipital convolu- | Morbid changes that occur in the blood 
tion, and the inferior occipital convolu- | and the Reflex Action of some portions of 
tion. The internal hemispherical aspect | the nervous system must, also, be recog- 
presents the cuniform lobule and the fis- | nized. 

sure of the hippocampus. This, in brief, The improved anatomy of the brain 
is a summary of the lobes, convolutions, | and the possibility of assigning to par- 
fissures and lobules of the cerebral hemi- | ticular parts of the cerebro-spinal system 
spheres. In each of the regions thus | certain functions with invariable exact- 
designated, certain organs are localized, | ness have recently directed the attention 
of physiologists more 
closely to the study of the 
cerebral cortex. The re- 
sults of the experiments 
of Fritsch, Hitzig, and 
Ferrier are prominent in 
reference to the localiza- 
tion of certain motor 
centres among the sub- 
stance of the gray matter 
of the convolutions. These 
experiments seem to con- 
trovert the principle so 
long maintained that the 
gray ganglionic substance 
of the brain is not ex- 
citable by the electric cur- 
rent, or any other stim- 
ulus. Although the doc- 
trine of placing motor 
S. Fissure of Silvius; 4. and 2, anterior and posterior central convolutions ; centres in the convolu- 
fo. perpendicular fissure ; cw. situation of fissure of Rolando; c. central sulcus ; tions is not universally 


7f. interparietal sulcus; /3. pra-central fissure; O. transverse occipital fis- accepted it seems as 
sure or sulcus, : 





DiaGRAM oF Brain—Laterar View. 


/. Frontal lobe; P. Parietal lobe ; O. Occipital lobe ; 7. Temporal lobe ; 


likely for motor and sen- 
and when subjected to certain states of | sory influence to be located in the sub- 
activity, the various mental phenomena | stance of the gray matter of the cortex 
of which the mind is susceptible are | as among the gray matter of the corpus 
evolved. striatum, a fact which is not doubted 

In addition to this analysis of the | at the present time. It may be, that 
action of the mind, it is not to be over- extremely delicate medullary fibres from 
looked that there exists an auxiliary | some points of the corona radians may 
nervous apparatus known as the Organic | be prolonged into the substance of the 
or Sympathetic System of nerves, which | cortex. Be this it may, there is un- 
communicate generally with the other | deniable evidence that the encephalon 
part of the nervous system known as the | presides over and functionates the phe- 
cerebro-spinal axis. The Sympathetic | nomena of intellectual and affective idea- 
system of nerves supplies the organs of | tion. The accumulation of facts sufli- 
the great splanchnic cavities, such as the | ciently proves this theory. In man, the 
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moral and most nobie qualities, the abil- | the instrumentality or functionating in- 
ity to compare impressions, to express | fluence, of which all mental phenomena 
remembrance, become enfeebled or en- | are manifested. With this view of the 
tirely disappear when grave lesions of the | functions of the brain and of the locali- 
encephalon occur. The simple compres- | zation of the organs, it must also be un- 
sion of this organ produces a state of | derstood, that though all the organs of 
torpor or of coma which ceases with the | the brain may be diseased at once, yet 
removal of the compression; the devel- | that it is quite possible for some organs 
vpment of intelligence and of the moral | to be in a diseased or abnormal condi- 
aptitudes and perceptions follow, step by | tion, while others, at the same time, are 
s.ep, the evolution of infancy and the | perfectly healthy. The influence of the 
perfectioning of the encephalic mass: a | Organic system of nerves distributed to 
malformation of this mass is the invaria- | the organs of the great splanchnic cavi- 
ble antecedent cause of imbecility or | ties,and the sympathies exercised through 
idiocy. .... them upon the Encephalon, have to be 
It is not necessary, at present, to claim | considered, in studying the direct and 
for the doctrine of localization the pre- | indirect etiological sources of Insanity. 
cise limitation of the cerebral organs. As Ideation or the operations of the 
What is claimed for the principle is, that | brain are accomplished at the expense of 
the brain, as a whole, is the organ of the | changes—of partial or total disintegra- 
phenomena of mind, that it is composed | tion taking place in the cells of the gray 
of an aggregation of organs, and that the | matter—it can be understood that par- 
organs are the functionating sources of | ticular organs may suffer if their func- 
the individual mental functions. It re-| tions are overtaxed beyond the physio- 
mains for the future to develop the sys- | logical limit of waste and repair. If this 
tem, as has been done in other organs, | pre-established harmony of relative meta- 
by physiological and pathological re-| morphosis, continually progressing in 
search, as, for example, the localization | health, become temporarily disturbed, 
of the organ and function of articulate | modifications of cerebral change must 
language in the convolution of Broca. | occur, accompanied by signs of mentel 
From observation and from comparative | exhaustion or disturbance; if prolonged 
and pathological anatomy, certain mental | for a length of time, mental manifestations 
faculties, under different terms, have been | will appear, representing different forms 
allotted to certain regions of the enceph- | of insanity, according to the degree or 
alon. To the frontal lobes have been | intensity of the progressive change and 
assigned the organs of the intellectual | the character and number of the impli- 
faculties; to the posterior or occipital | cated organs. 
region, the affective or mental organs; 
to the /emporo-sphenoidal regions, the 
animal propensities, while the moral sen- THE THREE - MAIDS. 
timents are stated to have their organs | TureE maids went forth the lovely world to see ; 
developed on the coronal region of | Three maids, theirnames Faith, Hope, and Charity ; 
the brain. These assignments of place, Each with her separate mission to unfold, 
whether altogether correct or otherwise, | 4P4" Yet one, @ happy band behold. 
will serve as a basis for the further con- | Three maids went wand'ring o’er the weary earth, 
firmation of the doctrine of cerebral lo- | Seeking to give mankind a nobler worth, 
callentica. Naught would they take ; to give was their intent, 


it Riches beyond the world in their extent. 
As regards the proposed definition of . 
sani it is it the doc- 
insanity, Ki prbarnaraer 4 = a , ‘ . me Heavy at heart where erst they had been glad, 
trine as established that the brain is the For all their gifts in this great world of sin, 


organ of the mind; that it is a complex | Few would accept, and none would take them in, 
machine composed of many parts through N. T. B. 








Three maids returned ; footsore, and faint, and sad, 
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ORGANIC CEREBRATION.—No. 6. 
(Continued.) 


SECRETIVENESS. 


wo on the subject of Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness, we may 
remark that Secretiveness often works 
with Combativeness and Destructiveness 
in the play, and in the fighting, of animals 
largely endowed with these organs, loca- 
ted in the middle lobe of the brain. 
Some dogs lack Secretiveness, and they 
know of no way but to go straight at 
their fighting and without tact or policy. 
There are some small dogs that are 
largely endowed with Secretiveness, and 
which gives them the policy that enables 
them to fight a larger foe and win a vic- 
tory by tact. We have seen a dog that, 


being overtaken by a larger one, would 
fall on his back by way of submission, 
and if the dog dared to approach his 
throat, he would catch the dog’s foot and 
bite it so sharply, that the big dog would 


quit the fighting from sheer pain, and go 
off on three legs arguing against that 
kind of tactics, while the little dog would 
make good his retreat, loosing back oc- 
casionally as much as to say, “I have 
met the enemy this time, and won the 
victory by stratagem.” 

The fox is known for large Secretive- 
ness, and that is his central quality of 
character. The first skull of the fox 
ever presented to me as a Phrenologist 
was an interesting study. I had no idea 
what animal was represented by it, be- 
cause the skull looks so much smaller 
than the fur-covered head of its owner, I 
remarked that “the location of the or- 
gan of Secretiveness was uncommonly 
developed, and whatever animal it was, 
he must be distinguished for Secretive- 
ness, as that was the master quality in 
that group of organs.” At that moment 
an elderly man came up to me who 
proved to have been an old hunter, and 
some one asked him what skull that was, 
and he replied with a kind of contempt, 
“ That is a skull of a fox; I have shot many 





a dozen of them; I have a good many of 
their skulls now laid up.” Secretiveness 
then would seem to be the central fac- 
ulty of the fox; some dogs have it, all 
cats have it, and they do things indirectly 
where most dogs would do them directly. 
A cat does things by stealth, especially 
watching slyly until its prey comes within 
reach; while a dog sniffs the track and 
follows, announcing that he is coming, 
and of course warning the victim of his 
approach. 


ACQUISITIVENESS 


is located in this group, and gives wide- 
ness to the head about two inches up- 
ward and forward of the ear. As this or- 
gan gives the desire for property and pos- 
session, we study its nature wisely by 
studying the lower animals. Those that 
lay up their food, as squirrels lay up 
grain and nuts, have strong Acquisitive- 
ness ; and generally the element of Secret- 
iveness will be found strongly marked 
too. We have known a fox that was 
not more than three months old, to slip 
his chain and go to the chicken-coops, 
and with his paws haul out from under 
the poor hens, eighteen chickens, giving 
each of them one nip, and he then took 
them over into the plowed field and 
buried them ; eating perhaps one for his 
midnight supper. The next morning he 
was innocently running about; he had 
chicken enough, and the poor hens were 
making a great complaint; he was track- 
ed into the freshly plowed ground, and 
the chickens dug up. Acquisitiveness 
led him to possess all he could get, and 
Secretiveness to hide what he did not 
then want. If he had had an equal 
amount of reason he would have known 
that he had taken twice as many as he 
could have used up; but this faculty was 
wanting. We know that dogs bury 
bones; there are two or three reasons 
for that: one is that the meat may be- 
come softened and mellow, so that it will 
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come off from the bone easily, and they 
have enough of the gentlemanly sports- 
man to like their meat a little mellow; 
and thirdly, it in a measure hides the 
booty away from other dogs. 

In the human development where Ac- 
quisitiveness is strong, a man desires 
property of every kind. If he has large 
Alimentiveness, an organ located just for- 
ward of the ear and below Acquisitive- 
ness, joining it, he will lay up food, arti- 
cles to eat to gratify his appetite; some 
take a great pleasure in laying up nuts, 
fruits, vegetables, and meats, and have 
things dried and corned and preserved, 
and, as the Bible says, “much goods laid 
up for many years”; and in proportion as 
people take pleasure in laying up articles 
of food, we find them amply developed 


SExFisH OrGans LarGe. 


in Alimentiveness, or appetite ; thus these 
faculties combine in that way. Others 
use Secretiveness in conjunction with 
Acquisitiveness, and keep it a secret as 
to how much money they are making. 
Men will go from New York to Boston 
or Philadelphia and quietly purchase 
stocks or real estate, and let it seem at 
home that they are worth but a hundred 
thousand dollars, when they have per- 
haps a million. That gratifies Secretive- 
ness and Acquisitiveness too; it may also 
help them by saving local taxation. If 
Secretiveness be strong and Acquisitive- 
ness active, there will be a co-operation 
of these faculties in the shrewd, secretive 
way of carrying on business. We may 
say that nearly all the adulterations of 
everything, from the alloy of silver and 
gold, to the putting of sawdust into in- 
dian meal, or cotton into flannel cloth, 
or linen into silk, or water into milk, 
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comes from the combined activity of 
Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, with 
Cautiousness and Conscience low enough 
to permit it; but Secretiveness and Ac- 
quisitiveness work together in all the sly 
tricks and “corners” and overreaching 
and under-getting which are so prevalent 
in all the traffic from Wall Street to a 
peanut-stand. In the manufacture of 
paper which publishers have to use, clay 
and divers other things which increase 
the weight and help make up the solidity 
oi the paper, and costs but perhaps a 
tenth of a cent a pound, while the paper 
may be sold for twelve cents a pound. 
Of course the intellect has to devise the 
ways and means, but the desire for gain, 
and the cunning way of using intellect to 
cover up, for the time being, the tricks 


SetrisH OrGANS SMALL. 


of trade, illustrate the activity of these 
organs. It would hardly be exaggeration 
to say, that a store full of goods of almost 
any kind, is, what a blunt preacher once 
said, “made up of falsehood”; and one 
has to be a good judge not to buy that 
which would be to him a cheat; and 
when the public through Secretiveness 
and tact learn how to detect one kind of 
trickery, those that perform the first act 
will study a shrewder way to hide the de- 
fects ; consequently, men into whose eyes 
one can look with confidence and believe 
their words are truth and truth only, are 
more rare than they ought to be. The 
blood of Ananias and Sapphira has not 
run out, because, perhaps, the method of 
treatment of that kind of people has been 
somewhat relaxed. 


ALIMENTIVENESS, 
the last faculty of this group, works 


. naturally with Destructiveness and Se- 
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cretiveness. Some animals are obliged 
to use Destructiveness to capture their 
prey, and that severe element is aroused 
and intensified by hunger and the keen 
demands of appetite. If the prey be such 
as can get out of the reach of the cat, for 
instance, that deals with rats and mice, 
she needs Secretiveness to capture the 
prey by stealth, because a cat is too large 
to follow the rat or mouse into their nar- 
row retreats. On the contrary, the weasel | 
that can follow a rat, being smaller and | 
strong and active,has no Secretiveness,and | 
appears to have no Caution; he does not | 
mind going around where men are; he | 
can slip away into any hole he likes, when | 
the occasion requires it, and he will chase | 
rats in all the labyrinth of their hiding- | 
places throughout the house, and there | 
is a wonderful squealing and running 





when his majesty comes to encounter his 
enemies, because he can follow his game. 
He does not need Secretiveness, and his 
skill does not show itself as it does in the 
cat. Soin turn each one of these facul- 
ties becomes a centre around which all its 
immediate associates cluster; each sup- 
plements the other, and aids in carrying 
out in turn the desires and purposes 
that are born of each faculty; and the 
infinite variety in the tendencies and co- 
ordinations of these faculties shows bet- 
ter when contemplating them in their 
activity. There are methods of determin- 
ing how these faculties are accustomed 
to co-ordinate; but this part of the sub- 
ject will be reserved for the future, after 
we shall have discussed all the other 
faculties. 
NELSON SIZER. 


_- 


WILL THE PURITAN RACE PERISH? 


~ OME writer has said, “The Puritan | 
race is dying of pride.” The writer, 
within a year, heard a noted speaker ex- 
claim before a large concourse of people, 
“The Puritan race is doomed.” The 
same gloomy sentiment may get utter- | 
ance in various directions. 

I do not suppose that the idea of dis- 
crimination between Puritan and Pilgrim 
is often thought of, but that the reference 
is in general to those who came over in 
the .\/ayflower, to those of like type ar- 
riving later, or landing elsewhere, to that 
people and their descendants whom we 
commonly recognize as the New England 
race. Should a long line of ancestry 
reach back to Holland, France, Germany, 
or Russia, it would matter not, the New 
England traits existing, then the individ- 
uals are freely included in our serious in- 
quiry. 

Here are people, not as graceful as the 
ancient Persians and Greeks, not as pon- | 
derous as the old Romans, not as versa- | 
tile as the French, not as profound as the | 
Germans, not as fascinating as the Itai- | 
ians or Spaniards, but in their sum total, as 
valuable, as much to be respected as any | 





| rable extent. 


| , . 
else’s service. 


that ever existed. Their preservation is 
to be coveted, their continuance becomes 
a matter of national concern, and even of 
world-wide consideration. 

Here is a blood largely of English and 
Scotch origin, receiving a peculiar,a New 
England, a new world tinge. A specimen 
of this stock is observing and analytical 
to the keenest shrewdness ; self-denying, 
loyal to principle, inclined to order and 
worship; loving regulated liberty, a nat- 
ural leader and employer of his fellows. 
There is many a happy village, largely 
Irish, with two or three Yankees at the 
head of its business. These leading men 
appreciate the services, the wit, the re- 
ligious and other rights of all the men in 
their employ, it may be, to a most admi- 
In multitudes of cases the 
employés would not like to be in any one 
Often these men run fac- 
tory, shop, or store at a loss, for the time 
being at least, rather than distress the 
help by shutting down the gates. The 
man may be a farmer undertaking large 
improvements which will not literally 
pay, as his wife well knows; but he, in 
his heart, loves to improve, to renovate, 
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to direct, and above all, to pay out 
money, honestly earned, where the recip- 
ient will be grateful, or will be helped to 
live and support those dependent upon 
the earnings of his naked hands. 

Some may have an antipathy against 
this species of men, exult in the least 
prospect of their extinction; yet I freely 
inquire, how can we spare them from the 
realms of politics, religion, or business ? 
How can we spare them socially? What 
community was better to live in than a 
typical New England neighborhood ? 
Answer, ye who have had a wide experi- 
ence, who were brought up in such soci- 
ety, and have since been tossed here and 
there upon the billows of a wandering 
life. All that Henry Ward Beecher has 
asserted, or his sister Stowe has illus- 
trated, and so many, many others have 
delineated in praise of the kind of folks 
to which the Beechers, Edwardses, Dick- 
ensons, Winslows, Robinsons, Larneds, 
Bates, Lincolns, Quincys, Adamses, Win- 
throps, Holmeses, Garfields, and an in- 
numerable host of others belong, has had 
its foundation in everlasting verity. 

Well, is there danger that this kind of 
people, this class of families, may disap- 
pear? Yes, and the danger is personal, 
fundamental. Their influence may be 
getting muffled, may be waning; still 
there is much more than that to fear. In 
some instances the old sharpness is blunt- 
ed, the quiet confidence is passing into 
uneasiness, the perseverance becoming 
less marked, the church tendency lessen- 
ing along with a partial loss of simplicity, 
and some parting, alas! with purity. Nor 
is so much all. There are fearful clouds 
rising upon different portions of the hori- 
zon, and upon one, large and dark, we 
seem to read in raised, black letters the 
terrible word, Extinction. 

The time has come to sound an alarm, 


to run with the truthful message, to put | 
away every embarrassment and “cry 


aloud.” Just where the writer happens 
now to be, in a country town, in Worces- 
ter Co., Mass., there is much to startle 
one. In Worcester itself, “the heart of 
the commonwealth,” in all the New Eng- 





| to his wishes and wisdom. 


land cities, in sections of the Middle 
States, and in the far West, there are 
primary circumstances which startle all 
who are very thoughtful. We find fami- 
lies where children might have had a 
heaven to grow up in, childless! Like 
households with only one or two chil- 
dren. These may not be rugged. In not up- 
frequent instances, where there have been 
many children, all have gone to early 
graves! Districts that used to embrace 
fifty or sixty pupils now assemble eight 
or ten. If a district now keeps up to 
its older number of pupils it is because 
foreign families have settled in the neigh- 
borhood. Consolidation of districts is 
going on for lack of children. 

There are changes which indeed are 
not improvements. The strain on life 
grows severe, the fashion stylish, the hab- 
its expensive, the struggle to keep up or 
surpass intense, pitiless. 

Woman, as we see her by the eye of 
history stepping upon the rock of Plym- 
outh, woman as represented by our 
grandmothers, woman as a_ helpmeet, 
woman ever the central figure in social 
life, the marked, the Puritan woman is 
failing the Puritan man. Who then will 
help him ? 

I know of fathers who almost shudder 
at the mention of their daughters’ names. 
They know, as no other man can, the 
riches of goodness, the sparkle of love 
and genius in the bosom of these girls; 
but how shall the father be able to dress, 
school, and rear them as other folks do, 
and they retain their health, freshness, 
animation, andinnocency? If he would 
limit them to his income, instruct them 
in hygiene, render them philosophical 
generally, who will aid him? How many 
will help thwart him and render those 
dear daughters discontented, treacherous 
His own 
friends may plot against him. Fortunate 
is he if he have a son who is patient, who 
honors his father, who eschews popular 
vices and all vice, who respects the fam- 
ily name, who reveres the whole vast cir- 
cuit of God’s laws, who stands like a 
mountain of firmness by what is prudent 
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and solid, by eternal common-sense and 
undying righteousness. There are Puri- 
tans that have such sons. Is the number 
comparatively large? Is the percentage 
on the increase? 

Go, go in disguise, if you please, into 
the by-ways of cities, the country stores, 
the post-offices; note what you see and 
hear. Confine yourself now to the land 
of the Pilgrims. You can not forget that 
these young men are soon to stand in the 
place of the older, and that the mortality, 
too, of elder and prominent men at pres- 
ent is very great. Repair to the church 
on Sunday, after all the swearing, boast- 
ing, mocking, tobacco-mulching, and so 
on, you have been obliged to witness the 
week before, and find many of these fel- 
lows there, if you can. Say over to your- 
self, “ Puritan,” “ New England.” Repeat 
the names of the New England States; 
think of what were their characteristics. 
Let their history, their lead, their emi- 
nence pass before you. Interrogate your 
very soul; question the lessons and warn- 
ings of the world’s history; inquire relent- 
lessly, whether without reformation the 
youth of these States are going to bear 
up and lift still higher, as they ought, the 
prestige of these States. 

The writer is not trying to make out a 
case. He is not saying or intimating that 
there is no good to be seen. He does not 
aver that there is no flickering hope in his 
sobered heart, that there will be repent- 
ance and rescue; that a remnant, at the 
worst, will besaved. Yet, he is thoughtful, 
awakened, whispering to himself, “ We 
must be resigned if this choice blood be- 
comes weakened, corrupted, and is even 
finally lost out of all human sight in the 
great, surging, endless river of events.” 

I have in my list of acquaintance a few 
young men in whom I delight. Some of 
them are married. Half of these I deeply 
pity. They have very fashionable or in- 
valid wives. They may be both. A fash- 
ionable invalid woman of the north- 
eastern States is the most expensive 
creature, if we except Barnum’s white 
elephant, “under the whole heaven.” 
The number of maladies, the number of 


remedies, the mysterious ailments, the 
retinue of doctors, the multiplied quota- 
tions from them, the noted resorts to be 
visited, the tremulous conditions to be 
observed, the breathless exigencies extant 
and forecast, excite, confuse, and alarm 
me. My friend may have a generous in- 
come. Really I see he needs it all. In 
my simplicity or stupidity I may recom- 
mend to a husband or wife, or to a brother 
or sister of the same, some practical 
health publication or clear-headed hygi- 
enic physician, or a home-like institution, 
where good treatment and counsel may 
be obtained, but I have rarely found wel- 
come for my advice. When out of my 
own rather slender purse I have ordered 
some vital literature sent to their address, 
it has, perhaps, been accepted as a faint 
or distant curiosity, or a kind of flat 
proof that somebody has a funny hobby. 

We may well glory in our common 
schools. That is a Puritan glory. But I 
do not see why school committees, in- 
cluding physicians, should be so confident 
the curriculum is perfect, and that no 
young person is ever injured by study or 
confinement. The savants declare that 
even the Normal schools are never too 
severe for the physical integrity of girls. 
The evils alleged all proceed from “late 
dancing and late suppers.” These are 
guilty things indeed. But is it customary 
for schools, in a motherly way, to spare 
at all the young ladies suffering from 
these dissipations? Do they spare them 
for anything? Do they not make telling, 
ceaseless, ingenious appeals to the large 
cautiousness and approbativeness of the 
girl pupils? Which is usually uppermost, 
the welfare of human beings or the feats 
of disciplinarians, the pride of the school 
board, and the astonishing feats of pro- 
fessed educators ? 

Ride through the country towns of 
New England, and on roads away from 
depots and factories, you will find deserted 
houses, old cellars, dying orchards, and 
the like, showing that the rural popula- 
tion is declining. Many a field once cul- 
tivated is now growing to wood. Many 
| a freehold has passed from a Yankee to 
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an Irish name. Many, of Puritan de- 
scent, have rented their farms and moved 
into some fashionable centre. Poor 
health, on both sides of the house, is the 
common reason given. It may some- 
times be added, my son does not like 
farming, or, my daughter works in the 
shop, and if we moved she could board 
at home. It would not be usually ex- 
pected that the daughter would like 
housework, even at home. 

Now, our fathers sometimes plowed 
and harrowed rocky hills, which, now 
we know of so much better land, should 
always be left simply to growth of wood. 
It still remains that there is much land in 
the northeastern States, poorly tilled, or 
not tilled at all, that could be worked 
with profit. There are multitudes of 
farms that could be bought for two thou- 
sand dollars—what the buildings cost, 
say—which would nicely support an av- 
erage family with frugal habits. In some 
sections a little more than half that sum 
would buy a farm, on which one could 
easily keep a horse, ten head of cattle, 


and soon. With good markets near by, 
and postal arrangements whereby a daily 
paper could be read on the day it was 
| published, why are not these homesteads 
rapidly taken up? Because there is so 
little science and so much extravagance. 
Because of restlessness and vanity. Be- 
cause of a later-born, hot, unreasoning 
| tendency to rush to over-crowded cities 
and other huddled centres. Because of 
'a lack of the love of Nature. Because 
, of a fatal disregard of the best sources of 
health, and an undervaluing of every sort 
of purity and natural excellency. 

Be Greece was never more adorned with 
| arts, fuller of schools, more resonant of 
| music, richer in genius, more showy in 
| religious sacrifices, than when she was 
struck with hopeless death! It was the 
decay of virtue, the triumph of Selfish 
| over public tastes, the absence of self- 
denying men, the enervation of luxury, 
|the pride of vain philosophy, the hy- 
| pocrisy of religion that killed her !” 

| Perhaps I am wandering. Anyway, I 
| will here again resume silence. 


IMPERSONAL, 
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ILTON is chiefly regarded as a great 
epic poet, and’as an epic poet he has 


I 


no rival. His power of style is unsur- 
passed. In strength of conception, there 
is no poet like him but Dante. Yet there 
is a vast difference between “ The Divine 
Comedy ” and the “ Paradise Lost.” The 


deep, melancholy grandeur of the former | 


is unrelieved by ornament. In every line 


we trace that intensity of spirit, that as- | 


perity which is the result of pride strug- 
gling with misery, and that terse, fervid 
expression which is so characteristic of 
the father of Tuscan poetry. How dif- 
ferent is the epic of Milton! The stately 
order of its diction has the effect of an 
incantation. The sublimity of the sub- 
ject, and the energetic idealization of its 
characters, even are of secondary im- 
portance as compared with the delicate 
and beautiful metaphors, the classical 


simplicity of ideas, the erudite illustra- 
tions which illumine that great poem 
from first to last. The mind is electrified 
by the manifold magic of its imagery. 
Every line excites the idea of indefinite 
power. There is, indeed, no finished 
picture ; amid all its lavish adornments the 
underlying thoughts are few; but for in- 
tellectual raciness, delicate fancies, and 
exquisite choice of language, we realize, 
as we can realize nowhere else, the 
magical influence of poetry. 

Milton wrote many admirable things 
besides his majestic epic. His exquisite 
minor poems, his sonnets, the masques of 
“ Arcades ” and “ Comus,” the companion 
pieces “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” 
the tragedy of “ Samson Agonistes,” and 
the “Paradise Regained,” all partake of 
the same strong family likeness, dignified 





with a grace, tranquillity, and greatness 
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of mind to which it is difficult to find a 
parallel. Nor must it be forgotten that, 
like Dante and Petrarch, Milton was a 
statesman, and one of the most energetic 
and voluminous political writers of his 
age. To-day, however, we would glance 
at him as a dramatist. 

To write tragedy, and write it well, 
has been the highest aspiration of the 
scholar and the poet. All are agreed that 
it is the grandest of all poetical composi- 
tions. There is something in tragedy to 
effect power over the human mind be- 
yond anything else. When you read 
Homer, or Virgil, or Horace, or Tenny- 
son, or our own Longfellow and Whittier» 
the mellow cadence of the rhymes, the 
charm of diction, the beauty of the narra- 
tive, or the melody of the verse enchant 
you; you float in an atmosphere of poetic 
bliss ; sensuous images surround you; the 
shimmer of golden sunshine, of silver dew 
blinds you; your eyes are closed, and you 
listen only to the music which, whether 
it breathes in lofty diapasons to the sway- 
ing of the pines on Ida’s wooded sum- 
mits, or the dash of the oars of A£neus’ 
smart rowers through the A2gean blue, or 
chants to the dirge of Pennacook’s dusky 
princes, or Evangeline’s lament, or joins 
the chorus of the minstrels at Arthur’s 
table-round, is equally fascinating and 
delicious. But take AEschylus or Goethe 
or Racine or Shakespeare and note the 
change. You are filled with a diverse 
feeling. Wonder, sublimity, grandeur, 
nay, sometimes terror, fill your soul. It 
is not alone the music of the harp and 
lyre, the fairy enchantments of metres 
and rhymes and language clothed with 
ravishing sound ; the spirit pervades you, 
not the diction. You are made to think, 
to reason. The delineation of character, 


the astute analysis of passion, the interest | 


awakened by the tragic fate of noble 
characters, all these attest the superiority 
of tragedy to other poems. 

John Milton had much that was dra- 
matic in his genius. Many of his char- 
acters he exhibits dramatically, and por- 
trays them after the fashion of the great 
masters of human nature. Even the 
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action of his great epic is dramatic both 
in design and execution, and the chief 
interest from beginning to end centres 
around a single great tragic character, 
the fallen archangel. And how skilfully 
drawn are his representations of Adam 
and Eve! They are analyzed and made 
to show themselves with a rare theatrical 
skill. The portraits seem verily to walk 
out of the canvas. That a writer who 
exhibited superior dramatic skill in works 
professedly undramatic should excel in 
writing tragedy with dramatic effect is 
not wonderful. Accordingly, we are not 
disappointed in his “ Samson Agonistes.” 

Milton’s selection. for his hero was 
felicitous. The history of Samson, from 
his first appearance as deliverer of Israel 
to his death, is an inspired tragedy. 
Three thousand years or more have pass- 
ed since he brought destruction on him- 
self and his enemies by that last signal 
act of his life, and yet the name of the 
mighty Hebrew is still employed as a des- 
ignation of those who possess herculean 
strength. In an age when physical prow- 
ess was the best title to superiority, there 
was no man who could stand before him 
in all the world. Whole armies even 
were vanquished and put to flight before 
the power of his terrible might, and 
heathen princes trembled at the mention 
of his name. Yet strong as he was phys- 
ically, the unshorn Nazarite was weak 
as a child and easily led astray by his 
passions. His character, in fact, com- 
bined the most opposite qualities, and 
his life abounded in startling contradic- 
tions. He was rash in danger and cautious 
in safety. He had the courage of a hero 
and the timidity of a coward. He hated 
the Philistines and yet he chose them 
mainly for his associates. He was mighty 
in prayer, and yet how seldom did his 
daily life accord with this religious de- 
voutness. Plastic as wax in t e hands 
of the vain woman, he was cruel and 
vengeful to atrocity when the spell of 
wild and stormy zeal was upon him. He 
seemed to revel in delight amid the 
bloodiest carnage, and yet he loved bet- 
ter to sleep in the bower of beauty and 
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drown his senses in sensuous pleasures. 
There is so much of good and bad, 
strength and weakness, success and fail- 
ure in the man that we are drawn to him 
when we do not like him. When he 
brings upon himself merited punishment, 
we pity him. We ignore his worst pas- 
sions and lament his fall, charmed by his | 
generosity and patriotism, dazzled by his 
valor and wondrous feats of arms. 
Samson, both in his good and bad qual- 
ities, is the perfect type of the individual 
Semite. Essentially egotistical, he could 
recognize no obligation to any but him- 
self. It was a sacred duty in his eyes to 
pursue his revenge, to gratify his 
desires, to claim what he believed 
to be his right. Daily morality and 
religion were with him two widely 
different things. He could stain 
himself with domestic crimes, sac- 
rifice his own life and his country’s 
weal to an adulterous caprice, and 
yet, with an entire faith, he felt 
himself the especial object of Je- 
hovah’s regard, and every act of his 
the exponent of the divine will. 
Kindness and cruelty, manliness 
and meanness, sincerity and men- 
dacity, firmness and _ indecision, 
selfish sensualism and religious ex- 
altation were combined with fearful 
extremes in this one man. None 
of the old Greek heroes or the 
Scandinavian demigods can match 
with diversity of character and romance 
of exploit this picture of Samson as 
drawn by the pen of the inspired artist. 
And so this strange mortal, with the 
good and evil angel ever struggling in 
his soul, was swept on in his stormy, 
changeful career to the sad day, when, 
betrayed by the woman that he loved, he 
was consigned—weak, blind, a captive, | 
and “ disglorified”—to perform degrad- | 
ing labor in the prison-house of his relent- | 
less foes. 
The drama opens with a soliloquy by | 
Samson before the prison in Gaza. It is 
a gala-day, and the captive Hebrew, in | 
the general cessation of labor, is allowed | 
to wander forth from his place of labor 








and imprisonment. Seeking a retired 
spot, not remote, he sits down and be- 
moans his lot. The poet’s description 
is very picturesque and impressive. Sam- 
son’s prison experience has not proved 
unprofitable. He probably learned more 
of himself now than he had known in all 
his previous life. The deprivation of his 
strength, under the circumstances by 
which he had been overcome, clearly in- 
dicated its miraculous origin, and the 
hero for the first time felt that, although 
he had begun to deliver Israel, the em- 
ployment of the gifts with which he for 
special purposes had been invested, had 


SAMSON AT THE MILL. 


rather been the incidental effect of his 
own insensate passions than the result of 
those stern and steady purposes that be- 
came one who had so soiemnly been set 
apart, even before his birth, to the salva- 
tion of his country. These and kindred 
thoughts brought repentance to his soul. 
Hear him in his grand soliloquy : 


** Why was my breeding order’d and prescribed 
As of a person separate to God, 
Design’d for great exploits ; if I must die 
Betray’d, captive, and both my eyes put out, 
Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze ; 
To grind in brazen fetters under task 
With this Heaven-gifted strength? 

strength, 

Put to the labor of a beast, debased 
Lower than bond-slave! Promise was that I 
Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver: 


O glorious 
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Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves, 
Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke: 

Vet stay, let me not rashly call in doubt 

Divine prediction ; what if all foretold 

Had been fulfili’d but through mine own default, 
Whom have I to complain of but myself? 

Who this high gift of strength committed to me, 
In what part lodged, how easily bereft me, 
Under the seal of silence could not keep, 

But weakly to a woman must reveal it, 
O’ercome with importunity and tears. 

O impotence of mind, in body strong! 

But what is strength without a double share 

Of wisdom ? vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 

By weakest subtleties, not made to rule, 

But to subserve where wisdom bears command! 
God, when he gave me strength, to show withal 
How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair. 

But peace, I must not quarrel with the will 

Of highest dispensation, which herein 

Haply had ends above my reach to know.” 


The captive hero, however, still further 
bewails his fate, lamenting most for the 
loss of his eyesight. It is Milton, rather 
than the complaining Hebrew, who is 
speaking now. No one but he who was 
blind could speak so pathetically and 
truthfully as the blind poet here makes 
his tragic hero. Few, I ween, can read 
it without the heart ache, seeing in the 
lines Milton’s lament for his own mis- 
fortune : 


Why am I thus bereaved, thy prime decree? 
‘The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soul, 

The all in every part ; why was the sight 

‘To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 

So obvious and so easy to be quench’d ? 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused 
That she might look at will through every pore ? 
Then had I not been thus exiled from light, 
As in the land of darkness ; yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death. 

And buried ; but, O yet more miserable ! 
Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave ; 
Buried, yet not exempt, 

By privilege of death and burial, 

From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs ; 
But made hereby obnoxious more 

To all the miseries of life.” 


The lament is scarcely over when the 
chorus appears in the person of certain 
inends of his tribe who have come to 
condoie with him in his captivity. The 
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changed appearance of the unfortunate 
hero amazes them, and leads them to 
exclaim : 


“ Can this be he, 
That heroic, that renown’d, 
Irresistible Samson ? whom unarm'd 
No strength of man, or fiercest wild beast could with- 
stand ? 
Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid ; 
Ran on embattled armies clad in iron ; 
And weaponless himself, 
Made arms ridiculous, useless the forgery 
Of brazen shield and spear, the hammer’d cuirass, 
Chalybean temper’d steel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof?” 


Samson receives his friends with hearty 
joy, and in the dialogue that follows there 
is much pathos, and some portions have 
a high declamatory character. Especially 
is this true of Samson’s utterances, who 
becomes eloquent in his denunciation of 
the Hebrew’s apathy in leaving him to 
cope single-handed with the Philistines. 
We quote the concluding portion of this 
grand declamation : 

“ Had Judah that day joined, or one whole tribe, 
They had by this possessed the towers of Gath, 
And lorded over them whom now they serve. 
But what more oft in nations grown corrupt, 
And by their vices brought to servitude, 

Than to love bondage more than liberty, 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty ; 
And to despise, or envy, or suspect 

Whom God hath of His special favor raised 
As their deliverer ; if he aught begin, 

How frequent to desert him, and at last 

To heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds ?” 


After some didactic and philosophical 
reflections from the chorus,—and here we 
may observe that Milton, after the fashior: 
of Sophocles, elects the chorus to carry 
on the moral progress of the drama,— 
Manoah, the gray-haired father of the 
hero, enters. He has come also to com- 
fort, as he can, the sorrows of his son, 
and with a design to procure his liberty 
by ransom from his uncircumcized ene- 
mies. He, moreover, informs him that 
the feast that day celebrated by the Phil- 
istine lords, accompanied by pomp and 
games and sacrifices, is in honor of their 
triumph over him, and of Dagon’s as- 
sumed victory. Samson answers by the 
most merciless self-condemnation of his 
own follies. A hopeless despair invades 
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him; he refuses to have his father seek 
his ransom, declaring his hopes all flat: 


** Nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself. 
My race of glory run, a race ot shame, 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest.” 


While the chorus are engaged in solac- | 


ing him, the woman Delilah, the cause of 
all his woes, visits him, dressed and at- 
tended haughtily from the great wealth 
she had secured by his betrayment. Sam- 
son recognizes her with rising choler, and 
a dialogue of great dramatic power ensues 
between the treacherous beauty and the 
vanquished brave. Delilah seeks to ex- 
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Where once I have been caught ; I know thy trains, 
Though dearly to my cost, thy gins, and toils; 

Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 

No more on me have power ; their force is null’d ; 

So much of adder’s wisdom have | learn'd, 

To fence my ear against thy sorceries. 

If in my flower of youth and strength, when all men 

Loved, honor’d, fear’d me, thou alone couldst hate 
me, 

Thy husband, slight me, sell me, and forego me ; 

How wouldst thou use me now, blind, and thereby 

Deceivable, in most things as a child 

Helpless, thence easily contemn’d, and scorn’d, 

And last neglected! How wouldst thou insult, 

When I must live uxorious to thy will 

In perfect thraldom ; how again betray me, 

Bear my words and doings to the lords 

To gloss upon, and, censuring, frown or smile! 

This jail I count the house of liberty 

To thine, whose doors my feet shall never enter. 





SAMSON DESTROYING THE TEMPLE, 


tenuate her guilt, pleads cunningly her 
sorrow, and asks the hero’s pardon. Sam- 
son misdoubts her advances, heaps impre- 
cations on her, but the wily dame persists, 
and under various pretexts seeks excuse 
for her offence. The poet shows much 
skill and a rare knowledge of the feminine 
heart in the sophisms that he puts into 
Delilah’s mouth. Samson, with more 
manhood than he had shown in all his 
former life, scoffs at her arguments and 
resists her entreaties. Hear him: 
“No, no; of my condition take no care ; 

It fits not; thou and I long since are twain: 


Nor think me so unwary or accursed, 
To bring my feet again into the snare 


At distance I forgive thee; go with that ; 
Bewail thy falsehood, and the pious works 

It hath brought forth to make thee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithful wives ! 
Cherish thy hasten’d widowhood with the gold 
Of matrimonial treason ! so farewell.”’ 


Delilah takes refuge from his reproaches 
under the cloak of patriotism, and there 
is some truth in what she says: 


“Fame, if not double-faced, is double-mouth’d, 
And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds ; 
On both his wings, one black, the other white, 
Bears greatest names in his wild airy flight. 
My name perhaps among the circumcised 
In Dan, in Judah, and the bordering tribes, 
To all posterity may stand defamed, 

With malediction mention’d, and the blot 
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Of falsehood most unconjugal traduced. 

But in my country, where I most desire, 

In Ecron, Gaza, Asdod, and in Gath, 

I shall be named among the famousest 

Of women, sung at solemn festivals, 

Living and dead recorded, who, to save 

Her country from a fierce destroyer, chose 

Above the faith of wedlock-bands my tomb 

With odors visited and annual flowers ; 

Not less renown’d than in Mount Ephraim 

Jael, who with inhospitable guile 

Smote Sisera sleeping, through the temples nail’d. 
Nor shall I count it heinous to enjoy 

The public marks of honor and reward, 

Conferr’d upon me for the piety 

Which to my country I was judged to have shown.” 


She leaves him with these words, and 
another visitor comes upon the scene, 
the great Harapha of Gath, of the race 
of the giants. There is little love lost 
between the two champions, who hurl 
upon each other defiant threats and chal- 
lenges to encounter. The sullen, de- 
spairing wrath of Samson is in perfect 
harmony with his character. He hates 


the Philistines still, and soon has oppor- 
tunity granted him to signalize this spirit ; 
for hardly has the giant departed when a 
public officer arrives to request his pres- 


ence at the feast to make sport for the 
vaunting lords. The hero at first refuses 
with absolute denial; but persuaded by 
the chorus and by an inward premonition 
that it was ordained of God, he consents 
at last, and accompanies the herald, who 
came the second time with haughty 
threatenings to fetch him. 

The chorus still remain on the spot, to 
which Manoah returns, again hopeful and 
joyful at the prospect of speedily procur- 
ing his son's release. During the dis- 
course the messenger enters to announce 
the catastrophe, which, by a fine stroke 
of art, is only by degrees distinctly re- 
lated. Manoah at first is inconsolable, 
but he is comforted at length in the as- 
surance that the hero had died victorious 
over the Philistines. There is more of 
triumph than of woe in these words: 


“Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic ; on his enemies 
Fully revenged, hath left them years of mourning, 
And lamentation to the sons of Caphtor 
Through all Philistian bounds; to Israel 
Honor hath lett, and freedom, let but them 





Find courage to lay hold on this occasion ; 
To himself and father’s house eternal fame ; 
And, which is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him, as was fear’d, 
But favoring and assisting to the end. 

“* Near by his father's house I will build him 
A monument, and plant it round with shade 
Of laurel ever grecn, and branching palm, 
With all his trophies hung, and acts enroll’d 

In copious legend, or sweet lyric song. 

Thither shall all the valiant youths resort, 
And from his memory inflame their breasts 

To matchless valor, and adventures high : 

The virgins also shall, on festal days 

Visit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 

His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 

From whence captivity and loss of eyes.”” 


Then, with the concluding strain of 
the chorus lingering on the ear like a 
solemn hymn, in which the little that is 
mournful only heightens the majestic 
sweetness of all that is musical, the 
“Samson Agonistes” ends. 

In this really wonderful production there 
is little tocriticise. It is lofty in its concep- 
tion; in greatness of thought and in sus- 
tained vigor of execution it bears no little 
resemblance to the great works of the 
Greek tragedists, to which Milton ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness for his 
models. The tragedy was not intended 
for the stage, yet we should do wrong to 
Milton in denying him the skill of the 
artist while we grant him the faculty of 
the poet. If we do away with actors and 
stage and audience the “Samson Ago- 
nistes” will thrill and move us no less 
than the “(CEdipus” of Sophocles or the 
“Hamlet” of Shakespeare, through a 
more intellectual, if less passionate me- 
dium. And therein is the difference be- 
tween Milton and Shakespeare. Both 
were artists, for without this there is no 
genius; but Milton is artful as a drama- 
tist to be read, Shakespeare as a dramatist 
to be acted. A poem may not be theat- 
rical and yet be highly dramatic, indeed, 
have all the effects of the drama in pe- 
rusal, and still have no effect in represen- 
tation. Histrionic capacity is not equal 
always to the rendering of some of these 
untheatrical dramas. In Shakespeare 
even, no human skill could correctly 
imitate the Ariel of the “Tempest” or 
the fairies of the “ Midsummer Night’s 
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Dream.” The storm in “Lear” is a} 


highly dramatic agency when our im- 


agination is left free to conjure up the | 


angry elements: 


** Bid the winds blow the earth into the sea 
Or swell the curled waters.”’ 


But a storm on the stage is but a poor 
imitation, never half realizing the effect 


which the poet designed and with which | 


the reader is impressed. No one would 
say, however, that any of these were un- 
dramatic, but only that they are not the- 
atrical. So it is with Milton’s “Samson 
_ Agonistes.” Garrick himself could have 
made nothing of Harapha. The hypoc- 
risy and power of Delilah would, it is 
true, have partially required and elicited 
the talents of the player, but in scarcely 
another character could the actor greatly 
assist the genius of the poet. Samson 


himself, loaded with his fetters, blind, 
never changing even his position, never 
absent till in the last act from the scene, 


| would defy the utmost capacity of any act- 


or. His theatrical representative could 
be but a grand reciter. 

The poet is a great creator. Nor is the 
creation confined to images wholly, but 
he also creates men, a vast and intermin- 
able posterity, scattered over the whole 
earth. What wonderful works, in our 
land and in foreign lands, in our age and 


|in distant’ ages, can trace their origin 


step by step from influence to influence 
to the “blind old man of Scio’s rocky 
isle”! Of how many poets was Homer 
the creator! Such is the, vitality of 
genius. It is the only spiritual transmi- 
grator, passing through all shapes, often 
losing identity but never life, and ani- 
mating one soul after another from age 
to age. FRED MYRON COLBY. 
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— class of defectives ranged under | 


the heads of imbeciles, idiots, cretins, 
and epileptics, always the unanswerable 
interrogatives to psychologists, presents 
also historically one of the most difficult 
supplements to the study of the progress 
of civilization and its consequent moral 
elevation. 

Genealogical chemistry proves the ma- 
jority of these cases congenital, the direct 
result of gross deviation from the laws of 
health and of nations. The fact, there- 
fore, that all nations, irrespective of their 
degree of enlightenment, are afflicted 
with these unfortunates, opens a train of 
thought not at all favorable to the accept- 
ed theory of physical and moral progress, 
that philanthropy and the alleviating 
spirit of medical science have developed 
in equal ratio with the general progress 
of civilization. As will be seen in the 
following synopsis, the comparative im- 
potency of mankind in the individual 


governing, guiding, and restraining prin- | 





substantially illustrated than in these un- 
fortunate propagations of man’s vice and 
weakness, and in the strenuous efforts of 
philanthropy and medical science to rem- 
edy and stem its evil. 

Cretinism and all forms of idiocy have 
abounded in every age and country. In 
the Alpine regions whole villages are re- 
ported with scarcely an able-bodied man. 
In Africa, on the northern slope of the 
Atlas range; in Asia, around the base of 
the Himalayas; in China, Tartary, and 
Sumatra; in South America, on the At- 
lantic slope of the Andes; and through 
the valleys of the Alleghany,Green mount- 
ains, and Hoosac ranges in the United 
States, these infirmities are common and 
not by any means on the decrease. The 
earliest custom of nations was to destroy 
them, in common with all disabled mem- 
bers of the community. As Christianity 
and a new idealized form of superstition 
softened “man’s inbumanity to man,” they 
began to be considered creatures speci- 


ciple, and in the dominant elements of ally favored of God. We read of the great 
impulse and action, is nowhere more | Tycho Brahe listening to the mutterings 
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of an idiotic companion as toa revelation 
from above. In France they were called 
“Innocents,” in Switzerland and Germany 
“ Chretiens,”’ a corruption of “Christian.” 
Civilization was indeed ameliorating their 
condition, and in the seventeenth century 
we read of the first experiment in training 
idiots as educable beings by the monk 
Vincent de Paul. But no efforts to trace 
the evil to its origin and stop its source 
are recorded. Itard and Seguin of Paris, 
and Engenbuhl of Berne, are first heard 
from as giving the subject of idiocy their 
scientific and practical attention in 1800. 
Their success ushered in a new era for 
these unfortunates. Public and private 
institutions-for the feeble-minded sprang 
up in various parts of Europe, and Amer- 
ica was one of the earliest to signalize 
her philanthropy in the establishment of 
a training school at Barre, Mass., in 1848, 
by Dr. H. B. Wilbur. Others soon follow- 
ed, until now there are some sixteen in 
successful operation.* 

The manner of conducting these insti- 
tutions, and the method of training the 
feeble-minded, as observed by us at 
the Pennsylvania Training School, near 
Media, which is under the direction of the 
experienced specialist, Dr. I. N. Kerlin, 
may be of interest to our readers. 

Half way up the steep eminence which 
the postmaster at Elwyn pointed out as 
“the school grounds,” we found ourselves 
on a gravelled and terraced walk leading 
amid flowers and evergreens to the en- 
trance of the main building. Jubilant 
shouts of children announced their pres- 
ence and ours as they approached us from 
all directions, eager to attract our atten- 
tion. “See my doll!” said a tall, over- 
grown girl, holding that article with 
childish delight, in ridiculous proximity 
to our nose. Viewing it at that uncom- 
fortable angle, we made some pleasant re- 
mark and. hastened up the hill where a 
gathering of children which, but for odd, 


* It should be mentioned that attempts were made as 
early as in 1818 to instruct idiot children at the asylum 


for the deaf and dumb in Hartford, Conn. Later, in 
1838, Dr. Samuel G. Howe made some very successful 
experiments with idiots in the Perkins institution for the 
blind in Boston, Mass.—Ep. P. J. 
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distorted features and silly gestures, look- 
ing like a picnic from the city, were enjoy- 
ing Saturday afternoon. Our appearance 
emptied swings and benches in a twink- 
ling. They viewed us from head to foot, 
touched our garments, wrung our hands, 
and finally told us to kiss them, with an 
imperturbable air of condescension. 

Returning to the Institution, we entered 
the kitchen, where some of the older in- 
mates are busy preparing supper, under 
the supervision of matrons and instructors. 
In the bake-house adjoining everything 
is brushed up and quiet. But the rows of 
loaves and biscuits in huge glass cases tell 
of the busy hands which are now folded 
in right manly fashion across the white- 
aproned chests. In the dining-room, the 
tables are covered with white cloths, stone 
china, and coarse napkins. The dormi- 
tories are well aired and lighted, and the 
beds of attendants we found invariably 
among their charges. Besides the regular 
rounds of the night-watch, the apartments 
of the officers are so distributed among 
the several dormitories as to leave none 
outside of their direct supervision. 

In the evening we repaired to the “ Key- 
stone Hall,” where the day closed with 
calisthenics. The hall is furnished with a 
piano, dumb-bells, and other gymnastic 
apparatus. The walls are adorned witha 
few large pictures, for, according to the 
Superintendent, “cheerfulness is the first 
step towards acure.” A number of charts 
with curious curves, angles, and triangles, 
I was informed, were the invention of a 
former pupil, who, unable to remember 
the exercises, had drawn these lines and 
circles to represent the movements and the 
order in which they occurred. These 
charts have since proved a valuable refer- 
ence to like defectives. As one class after 
another marched and counter-marched, 
every motion of the body in accordance 
with the music, and anon a quick glance at 
the suggestive motions of the teacher, or 
at the ever-helpful charts on the wall, the 
scene suggested anything than weak im- 
beciles. One very serious-looking youth 
had aciass under such excellent discipline 
that we were not a little surprised to hear 
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he was also a former pupil. The singing 
of a hymn and recitation of the Lord’s 
prayer in concert, led by the Superintend- 


ent, closed the exercises. But the children | 


resumed their seats with faces indicating 
great expectations, which were generally 
realized in the Superintendent’s relating 
some story or cheerful incident of the 
day, which might animate the slow minds 
to thought. 

Then the little ones who enjoyed their 
frolic in the afternoon went to the dorm- 
itories for the night, while the older ones 
dispersed for a few hours’ enjoyment after 
their own fashion. 

Leaving the hall, we passed three club- 
rooms full of game-playing, reading, and 
buzzing members. We noticed with plea- 
sure the absence of those vulgar character- 
istics of club-rooms—tilted chairs, feet- 
supporting tables, spittoons, and tobacco 
smoke. The sound of music made us 
hasten across the lawn to a little house 
standing amidst a clump of trees, where 
we found a fully-equipped brass band of 
boys of all ages intent on their music 
sheets. Our entrance started a whispered 
consultation, which resulted in the band 
playing several pieces so correctly that 
we were convinced, if feeble-minded in all 
else, they were quite sound in music. 

Sunday morning was ushered in quietly. 
Sunday-school was held in the music 
hall, where we noticed also a number of 
glass vases holding specimens of the 
children’s kindergarten work, with name 
and age attached. While the children 
contributed heartily to the singing of 
hymns, they wriggled impatiently in their 
seats during the reading of Scripture. 
They followed with difficulty the train of 
thought which the teacher’s patient illus- 
tration endeavored to draw them. Some 
very queer answers were given to ques- 
tions. “Who was Moses?” “ Moses!” 
shouted some one in the background, 
quite triumphantly. 

“ But what did Moses do?” 

“He took his poor relations to the 
wilderness.” 

« Yes, and they growled at him too be- 
cause they hadn’t anything to eat,” some 
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one added, whose chubby cheeks showed 
that she was no lover of fasting. 

“ And what did they do when God sent 
them manna to eat ?” 

“IT guess they said grace like we do.” 

Among the refractory pupils who took 
part in the lesson, only after repeated calls 
from the teacher, was one who maintained 
| a sullen silence. The teacher vainly en- 
| deavored to get a single word from her. 
Finally the other children were allowed to 
depart, and the retained pupil began to 
|cry. The teacher bit his lip, looking 
| more than vexed. Just then the dinner- 

bell rang. “When you have recited a 
verse of this hymn you can go to your 
| dinner, not before.” Somebody wiped 
| her eyes at once, and the words were 
| rattled forth with remarkable volubility, 
|and promises of better behavior were 
| promptly given. 

On Monday morning a long line of 
children were stationed in the corridor 
awaiting the matron’s inspection prepara- 
tory for school. Pockets were turned in- 
side out, and, by dint of persuasion, but- 
tons, strings, nails, and other treasured 
collections are allowed to remain in the 
matron’s keeping until after school. The 
tendency of the children to absent- 
mindedness in handling these odds and 
ends is thus prevented, and undivided at- 
tention to the teacher secured. A short 
exercise in the gymnasium, accompanied 
with enlivening music, infuses that fresh 
life and cheerfulness into the pupils which 
is such a helpful factor in the school- 
room. The carefully graded classes then 
repair to their several rooms, where every- 
thing is conducted in the routine and dis- 
cipline of ordinary schools. A first look 
at the training class, the youngest, is not 
very encouraging. Their listless faces 
and limp attitudes show no sign of in- 
terest or will. The boxes of sand, build- 
ing blocks, scissors, and paper which 
were placed before them, are handled 
clumsily and timidly, or the articles re- 
ceive nothing but a vacant, listless look. 
Presently the teacher comes around, 
builds a simple tower, arranges a circle 
of beads, and makes a beginning for all. 
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The children laugh, and looking eager- 
ness, wonder, and perplexity, their fingers 
involuntarily start to work from imitation 
to comprehension and conception, with a 
rapidity that proves this the best method 
for developing the intellect. Fatigue is 
forestalled with a lunch of gingerbread, 
and a turn in the gymnasium, where 
balancing cups of water while stepping 
over obstructions, rolling balls, and swing- 
ing poles, give recreation and play to the 
muscles. The gymnasium is thus alter- 
nately the recess-room for the different 
classes graduating its exercises from the 
simple activity to the difficult perform- 
ance of the more advanced. 

During the kindergarten and regular 
school course, the children’s proper sphere 
of usefulness is ascertained by observing 
their tastes and bent of mind. The most 
capable are afterward sent to the bakery, 
upholstery, carpenter, and shoe shops, to 
learn the trade; others are taught in agri- 
culture, and the remaining are employed 
from one to four hours each day, accord- 
ing to their strength, in the kitchen, 
laundry, sewing-room, stables, and the re- 
pairing of roads. The vicious are thus 
kept out of mischief, while the whole- 
some effect of change from study and 
play to work, is seen in the sprightly ac- 
tivity and contented faces to be met on all 
occasions. 





The entire course of training, from the | 


attendant’s first instructions in dressing, 
patiently holding up each garment for its 
little ones to don, to the finishing exami- 
nation of graduating intelligence, is so 
thorough in detail, and so in harmony 
with the mental and physical require- 
ments, as to leave no hidden force in the 
human constitution dormant. Every ele- 
ment is called into requisition, every 
power and inclination is made to serve 
the end desired. The body, subject no 
longer to an erratic, unconscious will, is 
compelled to act systematically ; the mind, 
equally freed and employed, follows, and 
little by little nature’s malformed forces 
are moulded anew in those most capable 
of improvement. It is true that some re- 
main hopeless idiots, and a great many 
never attain mature intelligence. But 
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while the former have there a permanent 
refuge from street abuse, and the latter 
are enabled to return to their parents 
with sufficient intelligence to make them- 
selves useful where formerly they were a 
hindrance and anxiety, there are those 
who enter the institution in anything 
but a promising condition, and leave it as 
competent workers. 
BERTHA A. WINKLER. 


> 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


Across the marble floor the shadows fall. 

Night’s curtain dropped by Luna's fairy fingers 
Hides softly all the garish light of day, 

While in our hearts the sweetest memory lingers. 


Shut out all turmoil, care, and weary strife, 
The soul uplifted from its weight of sorrow, 
Sees with pure eye of faith the golden dawn, 
Beyond the midnight sky a radiant morrow. 
CALLIE L. BONNEY. 


_ 





PERSONALITIES.—Keep clear of per- 
sonalities in general conversation, Talk 
of things, objects, thoughts. The small- 
est minds occupy themselves with person- 
alities. Personalities must sometimes be 
talked because we have to learn and find 
out men’s characteristics for legitimate 
objects; but it is to be with confidential 
persons. Do not needlessly report ill of 
others. There are times when we are 
compelled to say, “I do not think Bouncer 
a true and honest man.” But when there 
is no need to express an opinion let poor 
Bouncer swagger away. Others will take 
his measure, no doubt, and save you the 
trouble of analyzing him and instructing 
them. And as far as possible dwell on the 
good side of human beings. There are 
family boards where a constant process 
of depreciating, assigning motives, and 
cutting up character goes forward. They 
are not pleasant places. One who is 
healthy does not wish to dine at a dis- 
secting table. There is evil enough in 
man, God knows! But it is not the mis- 
sion of every young man and woman 
to detail and report it all. Keep the 
atmosphere as pure as possible, and fra 
grant with gentleness and charity.—JOHN 
HALL. 
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THE PRESIDENTS OF THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
SCIENCE. 


| terms of cordial amity on which 
the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science consorted with the 
American Association of like nature, 
during their respective meetings at Mon- 
treal and Philadelphia, will probably lead 
to acloser relationship than has existed 
heretofore between the scientific men 
and women of Great Britain and the 
United States. The reciprocity of plat- 
form courtesies and conference that 
vicinage permitted made it evident to 
our learned visitors from over sea that 
scientific investigation had devotees 
among Americans, whose proficiency was 
worthy of their respect, and that co- 
operation would be mutually helpful. 
There is, in fact, some prospect of the 
formation of an international society, and 
it is mooted that the American Society 
will be invited to attend the next meeting 
of the British Association. 

It is appropriate, therefore, we think, 
that the Presidents of the two Associa- 
tions should be presented in one Number 


of the PHRENOLOGICAL, that the reader | 


may obtain some idea of the appearance 
and character of men who are adjudged 
worthy of so eminent a place in scientific 
affairs. 

Lord Rayleigh, the President of the 
British Association, is a man of buoyant 
temperament, excellent health, and flow- 
ing spirits. He enjoys life, and impresses 
those around him with animation and 
good-cheer. He evidently is full of vital 
energy; believes in pushing forward his 
enterprises to completion, and is intoler- 
ant of unexplained delay in any work 
that interests him. He has that ardent 
zeal that infuses life into work, and 
makes his colleagues as it were magneti- 
cally alive and efficient. He is a man of 
strong convictions, is self-reliant and 
positive, ambitious to lead, and capable 
of leading in whatever engages his inter- 
est. He is a man of observation, matter- 


of-fact, and replete with facts—few pos- 








sess a better memory than Lord Ray- 
leigh, and have more suggestiveness. 
He shows very eminent constructive tal- 
ent, ability to understand the relations of 
force, and to devise and plan machinery. 
His intellect is peculiarly apt for statisti- 
cal investigation ; it is omnivorous, so to 
speak, in the apprehension of data and 
details. Numbers in their complex in- 
finitude of relations have no terror for 
him—the development of Calculation as 
shown in the portrait is striking, and 
Order, adjoining it, is also well marked. 


Lorp RayLeicu. 


He should be a good speaker with so 
much language and memory, and such an 
excellent physique at the basis of his 
mental activities. 

John William Strutt, otherwise Lord . 
Rayleigh, is but forty-two years of age, yet 
has taken a very high position in Eng- 
lish science, on account especially of his 
remarkable ability as a mathematician. 
He studied at Cambridge University, 
where his record was brilliant. He isa 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor 
of Experimental Physics at Cambridge. 
He has written several Memoirs on sci- 
entific topics, among them an important 
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treatise on Sound. At the meetings of 
the British Association, of which he is a 
Fellow, he is always regarded an import- 
ant factor, his contributions being among 
those that command the most serious 
attention. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The portrait of Professor Lesley does 
not show a man of solid health, of robust 
physical energy, but chiefly impresses 
one with its mental characteristics. The 
head is that of a student, one who loves 


Pror. J. P. Lestey. 


to investigate the sources of truth, to 
look into the reasons of things. The 
forehead is a combination of observing 
and reflecting elements in nearly equal 
proportions, we should say, and hence it 
is likely that he is fond of seeing for him- 
self, and thinking for himself, so that he 
reaches conclusions independently, and 
has strong convictions of being right 
when he has decided. He is very much 
in earnest when he undertakes anything, 
and understands what personal responsi- 
bility and duty mean. We judge him to 
be a cautious, prudent man, guarded in 
language and conduct, circumspect and 
provident about matters of any import- 
ance. He is specific and definite in the 








tendencies of his intellectual employ- 
ment; not fond of a broad, diffused ficld 
of observation, but would focalize his at- 
tention upon one object at a time, and 
make his analysis thorough and exhaust- 
ive. Professor Lesley is an example of 
the influence of organization in directing 
the course of one’s intellectual activity. 
Like a large proportion of young men, 
he was led by sentiment to prepare him- 
self for a sphere that in mature life he 
found expedient to leave, his faculties 
and temperament especially adapting him 
to scientific studies. He was born in 
Philadelphia, on the 19th of September, 
1819. His father was the son of a Scotch- 
man, and a skilled mechanic deeply in- 
terested in the mental development of 
his children, and in the habit of drilling 
them in the use of language. As a boy, 
he studied mathematics and geography, 
and later was sent to the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he was graduated 
in 1838. Out of school-hours he devoted 


| time to the study of French and German, 
| music and painting, and afterward mani- 


fested much fondness for the classics and 


| Oriental languages. On leaving college 


he was engaged in the Geological Sur- 
vey of the State of Pennsylvania, under 
Professor H. D. Rogers, and continued 
at this work about two years, when think- 
ing that he had a “call” to preach the 
Gospel, he entered the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and having completed 
the course received his license from the 
Philadelphia Presbytery. A _ year of 
travel in Europe followed, during which 
he tramped through parts of France, 
Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany, and 
attended the lectures of distinguished 
doctors of philosophy and theology at 
the University of Halle. Returning home 
he devoted himself to ministerial services 
among the Germans of his State, and in 
1847 became the pastor of a church in 
Milton, Massachusetts. But he was not 
settled in mind or opinion; his carly 
geological experiences and the life 
abroad finally brought him to the con- 
clusion that the pulpit was not his sphere, 
and he left it to devote himself to sci- 
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Philadelphia his home. 

In 1863 he was engaged to go to Eu- 
rope in the interest of the Pennsylvania 
Railway, to examine the new Bessemer 
process for making steel; again in the 
fall of 1866 he went abroad for his health, 
and after travelling through Italy, acted 
as United States Commissioner at the 
opening of the Paris Exposition of 1867. 
It was several years before he could re- 
turn to his regular work ; and it has been 
his habit since to seek relaxation from 
business, when too long continued, by 
short trips to Europe. 

In 1872 Mr. Lesley was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Geglogy and Dean of the Fac- 
ulty to the newly established scientific 
department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1874 he was made chief 
geologist of Pennsylvania under a new 
act providing for a complete geological 
re-survey of that State. His work as a 
geologist has been more especially devo- 
ted to. the coal formations of North 
America, and he is regarded as a chief 
authority in that department. 

During the last ten years his official 
duties as director of the State survey, 
involving the publication of about seventy 
volumes of reports, have prevented in a 
great measure his personal work as a 
geologist, but a large number of his geo- 
logical papers, as above referred to, to- 
gether with various essays on philological 
and antiquarian subjects, will be found 
in the “Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society.” 

Professor Lesley was for several years 
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Secretary to the American Iron Associa- 
tion, and he has also for many years been 
Secretary and Librarian of the American 
Philosophical Society. Although a hard 
worker in science, he is a man of varied 
intellectual accomplishments, of a philo- 
sophical bent of mind, and interested in 
many of those higher questions which 
are agitating the mind of the age. In 
1865 he gave a series of lectures before 
the Lowell Institute in Boston, which 
was afterward published (1868) under the 
title of “Man’s Origin and Destiny as 
seen from the Platform of the Sciences.” 
A new edition of this work was issued, 
with additional chapters, in 1881. 

The book abounds in evidence of the 
author’s independence and originality, 
and is thus characterized by the writer 
himself: “The author never contem- 
plated anything beyond a general sketch 
of the present bearings of science upon 
the vexed question of the origin and 
early history of man. But the question 
has many subdivisions. He intended the 
several lectures to be separate sketches 
of those subdivisions of the field of discus- 
sion—mere introductions to their prop- 
er study. His views are stated, there- 
fore, in round terms. Nothing is closely 
reasoned out. Much is left to the logical 
instinct, and more to the literary educa- 
tion of the reader. Reference is every- 
where made to sources of information 
within easy reach of all. Even the style 
of an essay has been avoided. The book 
is merely a series of familiar conversa- 
tions upon the current topics of interest 
| in the scientific world.” 





7. 


A PROFESSION OR A TRADE. 


A. WRITER in the Free Press of De- 
4% troit says certain things in an article 


with the above title that are pertinent to | 


the times, and worthy the calm reflec- 
tion of our boys, and girls too, for that 


matter, if they will stop their wild think- | 


ing about base-ball, boating, lawn-tennis 
or croquet, for awhile. We quote as fol- 
lows: 


“ But, as I told you at the outset, if you 
have arrived at the age of fifteen or six- 
teen, it is time you looked matters square 
in the face and had some idea of your 
future. If you were to answer at once, 
you would say that you would take a pro- 
fession in preference to atrade. A pro- 
fession means several years of hard study, 

| quite a large cash outlay, and then trials 
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and rebuffs, to get a start in business. It 
is one thing to graduate as a lawyer or a 
doctor, and quite another to pick up cli- 
ents and patients. If you have fully de- 
cided on a profession, be careful of your 
first move. If you have a large head, 
your grandmother has doubtless many 
times exclaimed: ‘What a great lawyer 
this boy would make.’ Don't try to 
make one on the size of your head. 
We've got any number of that class in 
the country now, and they can’t pay their 
grocers’ bills. If you can pull a sliver 
out of your finger without winking, it 
may be a sign that you would make a 
great surgeon. It may also be a sign 
that you are born to be a butcher. 

“ How will you know what to pursue? 
Your own feelings are the safest guide. 
If left to your parents and to circum- 
stances, you may be forced into a trade 
or profession which you can never make 
a success. When you come to realize 
that you must make your own way in life, 
your particular forte will be apt to reveal 
itself. One of the best lawyers in De- 
troit was intended for the ministry; an- 
other served three years as a journalist, 
but all the time feeling that he was out 
of his element; another was forced by 
his father to learn the trade of harness 
maker. I know a machinist who at first 
studied medicine; of a watchmaker who 
tried to become a lawyer; of a carpenter 
who threw away three years of his life 
trying to become a dentist. 

“After you have selected your profes- 
sion or trade, what then? Strive to mas- 
ter it in all its details and to excel. If 
you become a carpenter, don’t be satisfied 
when you can saw and plane and match. 
Don't be satisfied with $2 per day. Make 
yourself worth $3. Master details and 
push yourself from carpenter to builder. 
Don’t imagine that a man in search of a 
lawyer walks down the street and stops 
at the first sign hanging out. It is the 
lawyer who has climbed above his fel- 
lows that he seeks out. If our friends 
are ill we want the best doctor. We want 
the man who has made himself the best 
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by study and energy. The blacksmith | 


who is content to mend old wagons will © 
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never iron a new one. The machinist 
who stands at the lathe to do about so 
much work in ten hours need not hope 
to be better off. It is the men who put 
their heart into what they do who suc- 
ceed.” 

It must be added that organization 
must be looked into, if we would know 
the causes of likes, preferences, and ap- 
petencies in a youth of sixteen. If the 
boy have the right constitution mentally 
for a lawyer, or teacher, or minister, or 
physician, he should strive to become 
such, and the community will be profited 
by his being in his place. Energy and 
perseverance may make a man what the 
world calls successful in almost any vo- 
cation, 2. ¢. give him money and social 
place, but they will not supply the wants 
of faculty or natural constitution, and 
make him actually skillful and competent 
in doing that for which Nature never de- 
signed him. 
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CHEAPNESS OF VEGETARIANISM.—An 
illustrative supper was given by a Vege- 
tarian Society in Manchester, England, 
recently, which was attended by 135 per- 
sons. The food was served in two courses 
— soup and pudding. The soup was 
made of split pease, carrots, turnips, pars- 
nips, corn flour, salt and pepper, but the 
composition of the pudding was not 
stated. The cost of the meal was one 
penny, or two cents, a head. An inquiry 
among the people who partook of it, 
elicited various opinions. Some liked 
the soup, while others preferred the pud- 
ding, but the children liked both, as 
shown in their requests for more, which 
were complied with freely. One of the 
speakers at the meeting which followed, 
stated that the supper had been provided 
in order to demonstrate to the poor what 
could be done for a small sum. Mr. 
Axon, who has been a vegetarian for fif- 
teen years, commended a non-flesh diet 
on grounds of health, economy, and hu- 
manity. I[t was stated that at the Health 
Exhibition the Vegetarian Society would 
provide 6d. (12 cts.) dinners, and that in 
Manchester there were four flourishing 
vegetarian dining-rooms. 





REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 





LOVE’S COMPENSATION. 


SHE folded up the worn and mended frock, | ** Dear heart,” he whispered, as he nearer drew, 
And smoothed it tenderly upon her knee ; | “ How sweet it is within this little room ! 

Then through the soft web of a wee red sock } 
She wove the bright wool, musing thoughtfully ; | ‘God puts my strongest comfort here to draw 

‘*Can this be all? The great world is so fair, | When thirst is great and common wells are dry. 
I hunger for its green and pleasant ways ; Your pure desire is my unerring law ; 

A cripple prisoned in her restless chair | Tell me, dear one, who is so safe as I ? 
Looks from her window with a wistful gaze. | Home is the pasture where my soul may feed, 
This room a paradise has grown to be ; 

And only where these patient feet shall lead 


“ The fruits I can not reach are red and sweet, a? 
Can it be home for these dear ones and me.” 


The paths forbidden are both green and wide ; 
O God! there is no boon to helpless feet 
So altogether sweet as paths denied. 
Home is most fair ; bright are my household fires, 
And children are a gift without alloy ; 
But who would bound the field of their desires 
By the prim hedges of mere fireside joy ? 


He touched with reverent hand the helpless feet, 
The children crowded close and kissed her hair, 
**Our mother is so good, and kind, and sweet, 
There’s not another like her anywhere !” 
| The baby in her low bed opened wide 
The soft blue flowers of her timid eyes, 
| And viewed the group about the cradle side 
‘“*I can but weave a faint thread to and fro, | With smiles of glad and innocent surprise. 
Making a frail woof in a baby’s sock ; | 
Into the world’s sweet tumult I would go, The mother drew the baby to her knee 
At its strong gates my trembling hand would | And smiling, said: ‘The stars shine soft to- 
knock.” | night ; 
Just then the children came, the father, too, | My world is fair ; its edges sweet to me, 
Their eager faces lit the twilight gloom. ‘And whatsoever is, dear Lord, is right!” 


———--—---—-e 
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| At first he had intended to make this 
| field of labor only a stepping-stone to 
ORACE ROWLAND was a very | his own advancement, but it had been 
fascinating, cultured man of the easier to drift with the tide than to make 
world ; of fine presence, and accustomed | a brave stand against it. His work was 
to winning hearts with scarcely an effort. | light, he was popular, and so he content- 
At college he had been notorious for his | edly retained his position, meaning from 
love affairs, although his devotion to the | year to year to break away, but lacking 
fair sex had not prevented him from | either the necessary ambition, or the push 
going out with the highest honors. His | which is so important a factor in the 
prospects at that time had been brilliant, |; American struggle for success. 


CHAPTER I. 


| 
and had he been able to follow the pro- | Thus his 34th year found him no bet- 
fession of law, for which he was by na- | ter off than when he was first graduated. 


ture so well suited, he might have won| He had made and enjoyed a good liv- 
not only wealth, but an honored name. | ing, as the increasing corpulency of his 
Unfortunately, his college education had , once slender form indicated; that was 
exhausted the small savings of his father, | all. The world was no better for his 
and he was, therefore, without the means | having lived in it. Instead, it was rather 
necessary to support while engaged in | the worse, for many an innocent-hearted 
further study. The importunate ques-| girl had learned to distrust mankind 
tion of daily bread drove him, as it has | through Horace Rowland’s fickleness. In 
many another, into the only profession ! fact, his earthly nature had held the 
for which he was fitted,—that of teach-| spiritual down, and intellectual powers 
ing. | of high order smouldered instead of 
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burning brightly, for want of the grit | 
and backbone, and especially the moral 
principle that forms a man’s character, 
and insures his success in life. 


Rowland was not without regret that |. 


this was so, for at times he awakened to | 
a realization of what he was, and of what | 
he could and should have been; but, for- 
getting the illustrious examples afforded 
by history, he made the mistake of look- 
ing upon himself as too old now to 
amount to much; too old, in fact, to 
enter upon a profession, since years of 
preparation would be required. How- 
ever, after careful consideration, casting 
aside the advice of a cautious father who 
feared to have him throw away a surety 
for an uncertainty, he resigned his prin- 
cipalship, of which he was heartily tired, 
and went to New York to seek employ- 
ment that should offer a chance for ad- 
vancement. 

Fortune favored him. His pleasing 
address, with letters of introduction, 


procured an immediate opportunity to 
test his ability in a well-established 


house. Possessing really considerable 
aptitude for business, when once his ener- 
gies were aroused, he gave such satisfac- 
tion that at the close of atrial month a 
fine offer was made him, which he was 
not slow to accept. 

It was not a great while after this that 
he first met Margaret Silverdale. Beau- 
tiful, highly-accomplished, bright and 
winsome, without being in the least a 
flirt, she was besieged by admirers. Pos- 
sibly her father’s reputed wealth may 
have helped to increase the. number of 
her devotees. Be that as it may, it had 
but little weight with Horace Rowland. 
Not that he was insensible to gilded 
charms, as a general thing, but had Miss 
Silverdale been as poor as she was lovely, 
she would have won his admiration. 
Always susceptible where women were 
concerned, there was about this young 
girl a reserve and modest dignity, so dif- 
ferent from the majority of those whom 
he had hitherto courted, that he was im- 
mediately and sincerely attracted, and 
soon determined to spare no pains to win 
her heart. 





To know Miss Silverdale was esteemed 
a privilege; to be on friendly terms with 
her an inestimable boon. Yet Horace 
contrived to appear to such advantage 
that ere long he had emerged from the 
state of ordinary calling acquaintance 
into that of friendship, spending an even- 
ing each week with Margaret, besides 
meeting her socially elsewhere. 

To say that Margaret was attracted by 
him hardly explains her growing state of 
mind. When in his presence she was 
conscious of a_ strange magnetism, 
against which her spirit rebelled, and 
which caused her to experience an unac- 
countable relief when he had gone, and 
when, in fervent, passionate accents Hor- 
ace Rowland poured out his love for her, 
his rich voice eager with emotion, the 
proud girl was moved in spite of herself, 
and compelled to yield credence to his 
words, against her judgment. 

“ Margaret,” he said, sadly, “1 see that 
you doubt me. You will not believe that 
I love you, as I have never loved any 
woman. Dear, you must, you shall have 
faith in me. On my honor ”—— 

“No _ protestations, please,” inter- 
rupted <he clear, flute-like voice. “They 
would not advance your cause, Mr. 
Rowland. I confess I do mistrust the 
value of a sentiment which, according 
to previous statements, you have often 
experienced. How could J be more sure 
of retaining your esteem ? You would de- 
ceive me, as you doubtless have others.” 

“Never would I deceive you. Only 
trust me!” pleaded the magnetic voice. 

“The man who would win Margaret 
Silverdale’s love,” continued she with 
spirit, unheeding the interruption, “must 
bring her a pure, steady affection, whose 
continuance shall be as certain as the 
dawn of anew day. To lose confidence 
in one for whom I cared,” her voice 
trembling, “would be far worse than 
death.” 

Her evident feeling on the subject 
awakened Rowland’s better self. “ Ah, 
Margaret,” he murmured, “would to 
Heaven I coudd offer you the first love of 
my life. At least it is a real love, and 
not mere sentiment, as has so often been 
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the case. Beautiful women have ever 
inspired me with transitory interest—but 
you, Margaret, you have aroused a pas- 
sion that will never die. [t is not you 
alone, but your noble, exalted character, 
that I revere. To what heights might I 
not attain were your sweet influence 
mine! I am unworthy of you, I know, 
but, oh! darling, be my saving angel! 
Give yourself to me, and I will reward 
you with such a wealth of devotion as 
never maiden had before.” 

Margaret was much affected by his 
eloquence and evident sincerity. All 
unknown to her, her heart, that had 
never known the passion of love, had 
long been responsive to Rowland’s power, 
and had but awaited the spark which 
should kindle it into an unquenchable 
flame. Her emotion was not unnoticed. 
Well-versed in the moods of the oppo- 
site sex, he saw that the victory for which 
he had striven was at hand, and a raptur- 
ous thrill ran through his veins. 

He bent his handsome face so close to 
hers that his warm breath fanned her 
cheek like a kiss. He took the little, 
nerveless hands in both his own, and gen- 
tly, with infinite tenderness, drew the 
unresisting girl nearer, nearer, until her 
head lay pillowed on his breast.. Yet 
even then he hesitated ere profaning 
those pure lips with his touch. It was 
but an instant. 

Margaret half shrank from his hot ca- 
resses; her breath came in deep-drawn 
pants; her mild eyes had a frightened, 
yet loving expression. Native delicacy 
protested, while dawning passion yielded 
to the ardor of her lover, whose wooing 
would not be gainsaid. 

“ Madge, my little girl!’ how unutter- 
ably sweet his mellow tones. “Promise 
to be my wife. Swear that no power on 
earth shall ever separate us!” straining 
her closer to his throbbing heart. 

With trembling lips and faint voice, 
the promise that was to bind Margaret 
Silverdale like fetters of iron was given, 


and ratified by a kiss—a kiss voluntarily | 
imprinted by that innocent mouth upon | 


the white forehead of the man who might 


become the arbiter of her life’s weal or 
woe. 


CHAPTER II. 


To every thoughtful maiden, even in 
the flush of a first love, when the heart 
swiftly unfolds as the dainty petals of a 
rosebud open to the warmth of the June 
sunshine, there comes a time of hesita- 
tion and of doubt. Endowed as her lover 
is by the glamour of passion, with all high 
and endearing qualities, yet involuntarily 
she questions of herself, Will the future 
be as full of serene content as the peace- 
ful girlhood whose threshold has just 
been crossed? The present is too per- 
fect, too blessed to last, though not for 
worlds would she forego its sweetness— 
no! though untold torture were its 
penalty. ‘For every ounce of pleasure, 
a pound of pain.” Cruel, unfailing, un- 
alterable law. 

To Margaret Silverdale came some such 
reflections. Was Horace Rowland cal- 
culated to insure her happiness? Ought 
she not even now to give him up; to 
cast out this consuming ecstasy which 
burns in her veins, and made of existence 
alotos dream? But her will was power- 
less. The spell of Rowland’s magnetism 
held her fast. She reproached herself 
for her momentary hesitation. Better a 
year of life with 42s love than ages with- 
out him. 

Always a favored child, Mr. Silverdale 
had been unable to refuse his pet, when, 
with arms twined around the stern old 
man’s neck, she had entreated his con- 
sent. A shrewd reader of character, 
however, the father had given it under 
protest; approve he could not. But Mrs. 
Silverdale had been easily won, for upon 
the woman, the peculiar charm of Row- 
land's temperament was not without its 
effect. True, he laid himself out to 
| please, for what would he not have done 
for the sake of his adored Margaret? 
In her presence he felt himself a nobler 
man, capable of greater things, and in 
this lay her peculiar charm. To render 
himself more worthy of that pure nature 
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was his constant endeavor. Since the 
days of boyhood, he had not led so up- 
right a life as now. Let the past alone. 
What need to resurrect its skeletons? 
Though at times their ghosts rose to 
trouble him,—to threaten certain punish- 
ment. Away with useless remorse! The 
present was his. Since he had known 
Margaret Silverdale, his recurd had been 
clean, and he could meet her clear eyes 
unshrinkingly. 

So the peaceful days and weeks glided 
by, freighted with delicious hours, to live 
over which in memory was even sweeter 
than their reality. Priceless, precious 
hours to both; for Margaret had long 
since ceased to wonder or to doubt. 
With such women, love is not a by-play, 
‘tis their whole existence. Margaret’s 
very life seemed bound up in that of her 
lover, her identity almost lost in his. 

But such exquisite happiness is seldom 
of long continuance. If it were, this 
earth would be too near an Eden. At 
the breakfast-table one dull winter morn- 
ing the carrier’s familiar ring gave no 
warning of its unfortunate mission. The 


greatest blows often fall with the rapidity 
and unexpectedness of the lightning 
bolt. 


Mr. Silverdale carelessly opened the 
letter that was handed him, glanced at 
its contents, then read it again more 
thoroughly, while his brows contracted 
in an ominous frown, and his face grew 
hard and set. “Scoundrel!” escaped his 
shut teeth. Swallowing his coffee at a 
gulp, he hastily arose from the table. 
“Come to me when you have finished, 
Margaret,” he said, as he left the room. 

Pale and startled, Margaret looked ap- 
pealingly at her mother, whose own face 
was full of apprehension. 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Silverdale, an- 
swering the mute request, and, rising to- 
gether they sought the library, where it 
was Mr. Silverdale’s custom to enjoy a 
morning hour while perusing the daily 
papers. But they did not find him thus 
engaged. With heavy tread he paced the 
little room, his countenance so expressive 
of indignation and contemptuous loath- 





ing, that those who beheld never forgot 
the unwonted sight. 

“Read that!” he said, grimly, point- 
ing ¢o the open letter that lay upon the 
table. 

Instinctively Margaret felt that Row- 
land was concerned, and turned sick at 
heart, with difficulty preserving a sem- 
blance of composure. The words swam 
before her eyes, her brain reeled, she 
grew white as death, but no sound es- 
caped her. There was in this young girl 
the stuff of which martyrs are made. 

The letter, although anonymous, car- 
ried conviction, as with a terrible sinking 
of the heart, poor Margaret realized. It 
was a complete exposé of Horace Row- 
land’s past, that past which he had hid- 
den from Margaret and her family, and 
which he would fain have buried in ob- 
livion. Though the plain words of the 
writer gave the worst possible coloring 
to everything, yet the grains of truth 
were large enough to convict any man, 
as Mrs. Silverdale at once felt. But 
however dishonorable had been Row- 
land’s dealings with women, hitherto, she 
did him the justice to acknowledge that 
toward her child his conduct had ever 
been unexceptionable. Moreover, she 
liked the young man too well not to dare 
her husband’s displeasure by venturing 
to assert as much. 

“Were he a saint, that would not wash 
out his previous transgressions,” harshly 
replied the old gentleman, to whom 
morality was godliness. “As he has 
sowed, he must reap. Never let me hear 
his name again. My poor child,” his 
voice softening, “this is hard on you, 
but,” proudly, “my daughter will be 


| equal to the emergency, terrible as it is.” 


All the beautiful bloom had faded from 
the sweet face. Its rigidity was painful 
to witness. The shock had been so sud- 
den, so complete, that it kad stunned the 
miserable girl. 

“Poor little Madgie!—poor lamb!” 
murmured her father, stroking the shin- 
ing hair. But his words brought no com- 
fort. The aching eyes were dry, the pallid 
lips dumb. 
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“To think that a child of mine should 
have had such an escape!” grinding his 


teeth in rage. 
Mrs. Silverdale was softly crying. 
“Such a perfect gentleman!” she mu 


mured. “Who would have thought 
possible ?” 


“A whited sepulchre,” was the grim re- | only concerned her. 
sponse. “Thank Heaven, Margaret is 


around which her life had revolved, and 
to yield submissively to her father’s will. 
Rather would she have seen her idol dead 
at her feet, than have lost him through 
r-| his own unworthiness. Yet she could 
it | not crush out her love for him. What- 
ever his past, she cared not; the present 
Won against the 
promptings of her better self, her surren- 


not already his wife! Understand,” | der had been complete. She had poured 


added her father, “with my consent, you 


never see that man again.” 


out the rich treasure of her affection with 
unstinting hand. Horace had been the 


Trained from earliest childhood in hab- | very model of all that was honorable and 
its of respectful obedience, Margaret | deserving of esteem. Indeed, he had ap- 
never dreamed of defying her father’s | peared to his best advantage when with 


authority, though her heart broke. 


Margaret, for she called forth all his good 


“I may write, father,” she pleaded | qualities of heart and mind, while the 
faintly, “just to tell him that I forgive ?” | lower ones were kept in subjection. Her 
Her tones were strained and unnatural | influence had been elevating, and had 


and moved the stern old man’s pity. 


made him appear the man he was by na- 


“You are not equal to the task, Madge | ture intended to be. Every fibre of her be- 


—let me write for you.” 
She shook her head sadly. 


ing twined around him. To tear up her 
love was like cutting the root from a 


“Very well. Set about it, then; for he | young rose-bush, and then bidding it live 


never steps foot in this house again.” 


“Are you not a little unjust, Calvin?” 
remonstrated his wife. “Ought you not 
at least to give him the chance to say a 
word in his own defence ?—the veriest 


criminal has that privilege.” 


on and blossom just the same. 





CHAPTER III. 


“* A great, silent, moving misery puts a new stamp on 
us in an hour or a moment,—as sharp an impression as 


“There can be no answer to such | ifit had taken halfa lifetime to engrave it.” 


charges as these, 


his innocence, then I will gladly retract. 


Madge shall be free to wed him if she 


chooses.” 

“Thank you, husband. I felt sure that 
your wrath would be tempered with mer- 
cy—did not you, Margaret?” 

But there was no reply. Immediately 
upon receiving permission to write, she 
had stolen away to her own room, to 
which not even that dear mother was 
admitted for many hours. 

Alone the unhappy girl fought the bat- 
tle, striving vainly to conquer the love 
which for months had been the pivot 


answered Mr. Silver- 
dale, tapping the letter emphatically. 
“Either they are wholesale fabrications, 
or Horace Rowland is not fit to associate 
with decent women. But I will do him 
the justice to make inquiries of the par- 
ties named herein. If they can establish | hall table. 


“ My little white dove,” thought Hor- 
ace Rowland, as humming a love strain 
he sprang blithely up the steps of his 
boarding-house, in his hand a letter ad- 
dressed in Margaret’s delicate chirogra- 
phy, which he had found lying on the 
It was seldom she wrote him 
—they saw each other so often—but no 
suspicion of its terrible contents disturbed 
him, as with a reverent gesture he raised 
the precious missive to his lips, then 
glanced around as if half ashamed of his 
self-betrayal, though he knew himself 
unobserved. He was alone in his own 
comfortably furnished room, and only 
mute witnesses met his eye. 

Margaret’s photograph, handsomely 
framed, smiled at him from the mantel, 
and he paused a moment to gaze tenderly 
into the serene eyes. “ My little saint!” 
he murmured, half aloud. 
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Throwing himself into an easy-chair, 
where his eyes could continually revert 
to the pictured face, he opened the fatal 
letter. It was not long—two little pages. 
He read it to the very end. 

“My God!” he groaned, as the paper 
. fell from his fingers, and he buried his 
face in his hands. “ Margaret, oh, Mar- 
garet, do not forsake me so! You do not 
know how hard I have been trying for 
your dear sake.” 

Once more he took up the letter: 


“Oh, Horace, I never loved you more 
than now, when I am writing to you for 
the last time. Some one has sent my fa- 
ther an anonymous epistle, revealing a//, 
and, though he has laid no positive com- 
mands upon me, I know what he expects. 
Do not make any effort to see me, please, 
for it would be useless. But, Horace, 
though we may never meet again this 
side of eternity, I shall not cease to love 
you and to remember you in my prayers. 
While life lasts, I will be true to you. 
My heart is wedded to thine in bonds 
that can not be broken. Whatever you 
have been, now, at least, you are a noble, 
upright man, deserving of any girl’s re- 
gard. 

“IT donot regret, therefore, having given 
my heart to you. Oh, my darling! will 
you not try—if you really care for me, as 
you have so many, many times assured 
me—will you not try, for my sake, to 
continue to lead a blameless life? Per- 
haps, if you do, in time my father may 
relent and give his blessing to our union. 
Horace, my only love, will you not do 
this? I have the most perfect faith in 
you. I will wait years, if need be. I will 
call no other man husband. The promise 
I made you on our betrothal night shall 
be held sacred. Dearest, I pray for you, 
and love you with my whole heart, even 
while writing the saddest of all words— 
farewell. 

“ Thine only and forever, 
“ MADGE.” 


The silence in the room grew oppres- 
sive. At length, Rowland sprang up, 
pushing his chair back with an oath. 


“The devil take me,” he muttered sav- 
agely, “for all 1 care. I have struggled 
for almost a year to be worthy of her, 
and now in an instant my hopes are irre- 
trievably dashed to the ground.” 

His whole countenance was transform- 
ed. Impotent rage and mad despair gave 
him the aspect of a demon, or a tiger 
brought to bay. He lcoked capable of 
any desperate deed. Of a sudden his eye 
fell on the sweet, pictured face, and he 
burst into convulsive sobs. 

“That I should lose you now, Madge! 
My little Madge!” 

The remembrance ‘of important busi- 
ness recalled his wandering senses, and 
making a hasty toilet, he rushed out of 
the house. 

Happily, his mood had temporarily 


| softened. The letter lay close to his 


heart, together with a small picture of 
Margaret, which he always carried. But 
the result of the blow he had received, 
who could foretell? . There were strong 
elements both for good and evil warring 
in this strange nature. Which should 
gain the victory? 





CHAPTER IV. 
| SIx years have passed over Margaret 
| Silverdale, and as she sits in the gloam- 
| ing, she seems at first barely as many days 
| older than when she parted from her 
| lover. But the agony of that parting had 
| made a great change in the hitherto 

blithe, careless, joyous girl. 

Something of the anguish which was 
her portion may be read in the firmer 
| lines of the exquisite mouth, the chasten- 
ed, yearning expression of the great, 
| pathetic eyes, and a few silvery hairs 
| already show amid the abundant tresses 
| which crown her shapely head. The dis- 
_cipline of sorrow has but perfected the 
sterling character, and rendered her yet 

more lovable and more noble. 

In all these years she has never heard 
from Horace Rowland. Has she forgotten 
him ? 

Her slender fingers unclasp, and with 
those of one hand she absently smoothes 
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the mourning-dress she wears. “ Poor 
father!” A mist blurs the snow-clad 
scene, and her tears fall silently. 

“ Daughter, seeing that your happiness 
depends upon it, I withdraw my opposi- 
tion. If,-after I am gone, you find that 
Horace Rowland has led an upright life 
since you last met—or even if you still 
feel assured of his power to do so, under 
the incentive of your love, I say, with all 
my heart, Bless you, dearest Margaret, 
beloved child!” 

It is ofthese, almost her father’s last 
words, that Margaret is thinking now, as 
every day since they were first uttered. 
She has been a dutiful, affectionate daugh- 
ter, tenderly ministering during weary 
months of failing health to the stern but 
fond parent, who first separated her from 
the only man who ever had power to stir 
her pulses, or inspire her with the faintest 
spark of responsive emotion. 

Her love had been too recklessly lavish- 
ed to admit of its recall. At twenty- 
eight she loves Rowland still, as madly, as 
unchangingly as when she first acknowl- 
edged him lord of her heart. 


The faults of his youth are condoned ; 
she imagines him upright, honorable, a 
man of whose regard any woman might 
be justly proud. So, as she sits alone, 
memory reverts to that blessed time when 
she and Horace dreamed and planned of 


a fair future together. She can almost 
feel the warm clasp of his hand, the soft 
touch of his lips, can almost see the 
familiar figure seated beside her, as in the 
olden days, and a cry of unutterable long- 
ing breaks forth from her starving heart, 
“Oh, my love! My own dearlove! Come 
tome! Come!” 

The deepening twilight shadows enfold 
the graceful figure pityingly. A footstep 
is heard along the hall, and Margaret 
starts up, blushing like a girl, as if it 
might be the embodied ghost of her 
thoughts. 

“ Alone in the dark, Madge?” says a 
tenderly chiding voice. “It is not good 
for you to mope so. You must go out 
into the fresh air more.” 

“To-morrow, mamma dear,” is the 
quiet answer. 





“By the veriest chance,” says Mrs. 
Silverdale, sinking into a luxurious chair 
before the glowing fire, and extending her 
delicate fingers to its welcome blaze, ‘“ I 
heard to-day of Horace Rowland.” 

Margaret is standing, so that her face 
can not be seen, but the anxious mother 
feels the little hand resting upon her 
shoulder tremble ever so slightly. 

“He is in town at present,” she con- 
tinues. 

“Yes?” says Margaret, softly. For her 
life she could not have uttered another 
word. 

“lf you desire it, Madge, I will drop 
him a line, inviting him, for the sake of 
past friendship, to call upon us, at the 
same time casually mentioning your 
father’s death.” 

For all answer, Margaret stoops, and 
bestows upon her mother a swift kiss, then 
glides from the room. The touch of her 
burning cheek has betrayed her. Mrs. 
Silverdale sighs. “Six years!” she mur- 
murs. “A great while in a man’s busy 
life. I dread the. meeting. Well, better 
certainty than suspense. Let me set 
about my task at once.” 


Horace Rowland has not changed for 
the better since we last saw him. The 
heavy, sensual lines of the face have 
deepened, and a cynical expression is 
quick to gleam in the cold, skeptical 
eyes. His form is stouter, and the brisk 
motions which at thirty-four made him 
appear considerably younger, have given 
place to a comfortable, middle-aged ease 
of manner, which is seldom disturbed. 
Selfishly, indolently good-natured, be- 
cause it is too much trouble to be other- 
wise, he glides through life skimming its 
sweets, rarely caring to look below the 
surface, content with himself and the 
world. 

He holds in his hand a note, which he 
has just finished reading, and for the 
moment something like regret shines in 
his face, as from his breast-pocket he 
draws forth a worn photograph, and gazes 
at it long and earnestly. 

“She was the sweetest girl I ever 
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knew!” he murmurs. 
separated us! 
fear, too late.” 

With a sigh he carefully replaces the 
picture. “ But I will go. I should like | 
just to see my little Madge once more,” 
an unwonted tenderness in his eyes. Soon | 
he is on his way to the address given by | 
Mrs. Silverdale. 

Margaret is alone when heenters. The | 
sweeping folds of her soft black robe add | 
to the slenderness of the tall figure, and 
bring out in strong relief the milk-white 
throat and rounded,dimpled chin. The 
abundant, beautiful, glistening hair, mass- 
ed low on her neek, is her only adorn- 
ment. 

Rising, she extends a slim, cool hand 
in greeting. Her pulses are beating mad- 
ly; she is longing to throw her arms 
around him, and give vent to the repress- 
ed, intense emotion of her aching heart. 
But her father’s dying words, echoing in 
her cars, restrain her. “ Is Horace true 
gold? How has he stood the crucial 
test?” Eagerly, yet timidly, she raises 
her glorious eyes to meet those once so 
dear. 

Rowland has manhood enough left to 
color beneath that searching scrutiny. 
“Madge!” he says. ‘Tis the old, mag- 
netic, well-remembered voice, but its 
pleading tones move her not. “Madge!” 
opening his arms as though he fain would 
draw her within their embrace. 

But Margaret shrinks from him. The 
glamour of youth has fled. The keen in- 
sight of the woman has discerned what 
was hidden from the girl. Base allcy! 
is written ineffaceably in the lines of 
Rowland’s still handsome face. The man 
stands self-revealed at last in his true 
personality, unworthy even to touch her 
hand. 

He feels it as keenly asshe. Excuses 
rise to the ready lips. “If only you had 
loved me better all those years ago,” he 
says, reproachfully. 

“Hush!” she answers with calm re- 
proof. “The spirit there is in us worketh 
out its own salvation. My _ influence 


“ My cursed fate 
Reparation has come, I 
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save you from yourself. Had your noble 
aspirations been more than idle dream- 
ings you would not now be left lament- 
ing.” 

The truth of her words strikes home. 
“Oh, Madge!” he says, “ you never loved 
me. You can notimagine what your loss 
was to me.” 

“Can I not?” mournfully. 
I, too, have lost an ideal.” 

“Madge!” he cries, startled into an 
agony of remorse. “Oh, my angel,” 
kneeling at her feet, “take me back to 
your heart again, and your love shall yet 
make of me what you will. I will devote 
my life to the realization of your hopes.” 

A sad smile hovered for an instant 
about the mobile mouth. “Dared she 
try the experiment?” Her heart beat 
wildly at the bare idea. Then she grew 
calmer. Reason refused to hearken tothe 
promptings of a love not yet ashes. 

“Rise, Mr. Rowland,” she says, with 
quiet firmness. “ Do not deceive your- 
self. Do we not both see that it is too 
late ?” 

He groaned bitterly. Life might yet 
have offered him so much. Beautiful, 
but cold as astatue, Margaret looked down 
upon him, her fair eyes dim with repress- 
ed grief ; the shadow of a dead hope upon 
her still, white face. 

In his secret heart the man knew she 
spoke the truth. The habits of years, 
chains of his own riveting, held him fast. 
He lacked the moral courage to break 
loose. It was now too late. 

ADA E. 


“ At least 
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A Happy Home.—“ Six things,” says 
Hamilton, “ are requisite to create a happy 
home. Integrity must be the architect, 
and tidiness the upholsterer. It must be 
warmed by affection, and lighted with 
cheerfulness, and industry must be the 
ventilator, renewing the atmosphere, and 
bringing in fresh salubrity day by day; 
while, over all, as a protecting glory and 
canopy, nothing will suffice except the 
blessing of God.” 





A RARE OLD HOUSE, 


A RARE OLD HOUSE. 


N “ Picturesque Europe” is a descrip- 
tion of the house in which the cele- 
brated chemist and philosopher Leibnitz 
lived. It is interesting as a work of the 
artist and craftsman of two hundred 
years ago, as well as showing now a man 
of leading thought was content to sur- 
round himself with the attainable com- 
forts and elegancies of his day. 

One of the most complete specimens 
of the dwelling-houses of the seven- 
teenth century is the house of the cele- 
brated philosopher, Leibnitz, in the 
Schmiede Gasse. After four large stories 
begins the gable, which rises by five 
steps, each with a gradually decreasing 
number of windows, the whole carved 
most richly in string-course, cornice and 
mullion, and surmounted by the statue 
of a helmeted warrior. A broad gateway 
leads into the courtyard, and at the 
corner of the cross-street rises the erker, 
or oriel, as we should call it, still more 


richly decorated than the house itself. 


This is in three stories, and affords a 
convenient resting-place for the ladies of 
the family, from which they may observe 
the doings of their neighbors. Leibnitz 
was once a mighty name in Hanover and 
in the world. He made philosophy popu- 
lar with the powers that be. Perhaps he 
would have more fame among posterity 
if he had less in his lifetime. Under his 
influence Hanover became a place of 
gathering for famous wits, and _fore- 
shadowed the spiendor of Weimar in the 
succeeding age. Very different to the 
narrow lanes of the old town are the 
broad spaces of the Neustadt, on the left 
bank of the river. Here the market is a 
broad space, with trees and a fountain in 
the centre, and the church is much more 
modern. In still later times Hanover 
has not been able to resist the general 
movement by which all towns develop to 
the southwest. The railway station is 
the centre of a new and more splendid 
quarter, full of the latest German, Gothic 
and Renaissance—the product of the 





pupils of the Polytechnic School. The 
town would, of course, be incomplete 
without its Residence-Castle, the scene 
of so many vicissitudes. Ilere is an 
orangery and a riding-school, an armory 
and a collection of antiquities, and under 
the hearth-stone of the chimney-place 
in the old guard-room lie the remains of 
Kéningsmark, This hall is now used for 
great receptions, and is gorgeous beyond 
expectation, On one side three consoles 
of massive silver occupy the spaces be- 
tween the window, while above them rise 
three mirrors of enormous height, framed 
also in silver, and in which the lights 
from the three chandeliers of silver hang- 
ing from the ceiling are reflected. Here 
is the reception on the first of the year, 
and the snowy silver gleams and glitters 
in the blaze of a thousand lights. ‘The 
plate-room in Hanover was the finest in 
Europe. You went from chamber to 
chamber through absolute masses of sil- 
ver and gold, wrought -into a thousand 
curious shapes and forms. There was an- 
cient plate and modern plate; there are 
candelabra reaching to the ceilings, and 
golden basins spreading over the floors; 
knights in armor tilting with burnished 
lances under frosted trees; and huge cis- 
terns wherein you might drown a couple 
of Clarences. Only a walk from the 
town is Herrenhausen, the favorite resi- 
dence of the later monarchs. The palace 
is surrounded with Dutch gardens and 
canals; a fountain in the middle of the 
garden springs 150 feet into the air, and, 
in very still weather, can be forced artifi- 
cially to nearly double the height. 


- + oe me 


FROM A JAPANESE SERMON.— Miss 
Bird, a traveller in Japan, prepared a 
sermon preached in that country by a 
priest of the country, foran English paper, 
that shows how similar the domestic life 
of the Mongolian, in its mental phases at 
least, is to the home life of the Caucasian. 
The text, taken from the Chinese classics, 
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was: “ That which is evil, be it but small, 
do it not: that which is good, be it but 
small, fail not to do.” ‘The preacher, 
very much in the same strain as a Chris- 
tian clergyman would do on the same 
subject, showed how much evil can re- 
sult from very smal) beginnings. 

“Take, as an example,” said he, “ the 
way a husband calls his wife. Should he 
summon her with a pleasant ‘ Here, good 
wife,’ she will reply with a soft ‘ Ay, ay.’ 

“ Now take an opposite case. 

“H{usband—What are you pottering 
about there? Just stir about, will you? 
These short days too! 

“ Wife—I know the days are short, and 
that is just it. If any one comes to the 
door I have to answer, and the washing 
to do besides, and I haven't five or six 
hands to do it, have I ? 

* Husband—Are you going to give your 
husband any of your ill chat ? 


THeRe's a surly old tramp who goes prowling 
about, 

He is seen ev'rywhere, so you'd better look out ! 

His face is all wrinkles from forehead to chin, 

His lips stick right out, and his eyes go right in. 


He hates all the children, and chuckles with joy 
To hear people say, ‘* That's a bad girl or boy!” 
And if he can make you a drone or a dunce, 

He'll sneak in and claim your acquaintance at once. 


He steals in the school-room and stands at your 
back, 

Too glad if the teacher should give you a “* whack "; 

And when the hard words you would spell, he will 
try 

To make you forget, or to snivel and cry. 
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“ Wife—Well, what are you doing hug- 

ging that fire-box all day, instead of lend- 

ing me a helping hand nowand then? 

“ Husband—What’s that? Now, look 
here, I’m not an ox, I'll have you know. 
You are not going to put your rope 
through my nose and lead me all over the 
place.” 
| And so they go on. 


He, a fine strap- 
ping young fellow, and she a sweet-look- 
ing young girl, now red, now green with 
passion. “Such a hubbub,” the preacher 
| says, “all for want of a little care over 
the small politeness of daily life.” 
| Human nature seems very like the 
world over, and one feels as if this quar- 
faithful copy of 
what one might hear in an American 
cottage where things had gone wrony, 
| and the Christian maxim had been for- 
gotten: “ Bear ye one another's bur- 
' dens.” 





| relling was a_ sadly 


CAN’T.”’ 


When doing examples that puzzle the brain, 

He'll jog you and whisper, ‘* There, don't try again ! 
| Just mix it all up, and then rub it all out, 
| And don't say a word, but look sulky and pout.” 


Beneath the piano he'll hide out of sight, 
To tease you when there is his greatest delight ; 
| He'll catch hold your fingers and blindfold your 
eyes, 


And turn all the notes into great dragon flies. 


| Beware of this tramp who creeps in like a mouse, 
And stealthily wanders all over the house ; 
He's lazy and shiftless, unlike the wise ant, 
His name you must know it, is Mr. “ 7 Can'?." 


SARAH EK, DONMALL. 


-- 


STUDY TO BE COURTEOUS. 


“«( “OURTESY costs nothing,” is one of 


the adages that are not true. It was | 


originally uttered by one wholly ignorant 
of human nature, and it is repeated by 
those only who are ignorant or thought- 
less. The author was probably a man of 
such exceeding good-nature that it was 
perfectly natural for him to be courteous 
to all with whom he came in contact, 


and judging others by himself he wonder 
ed why they were not equally mild-man- 
nered and affable. This was a great 
| mistake. We human beings, though all 


classified under the genus man, vary as 
greatly in our mental make-up as we 


differ in physical appearance. That peo- 
| ple differ in talent for music or poetry or 


oratory is a well-recognized fact; but 
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these differences are accounted for on 
phrenological grounds. It is not gene- 
rally understood to be true, but neverthe- 
less it is true, that the ability to be suave 
and pleasant—in a word, courteous—is as 
much a talent depending upon organiza- 
tion as the ability to sing or to write poetry 
or invent new mechanical machines. 
Were all endowed with the talent for 
courtesy in an eminent degree, the in- 
junction so often repeated, “be court- 
eous,” would become obsolete, not being 
needed; for knowing the value of this 
social virtue, as all do, it would be univer- 
sally practiced. To many, however, court- 
esy is a difficult art, while it is almost 
impossible to others. With a few favor- 
ites of fortune it is as natural as to breathe. 
Fortunately for the former classes, the 
persistent practice of a virtue or talent 
increases power of the faculty upon which 
it depends, and renders each repetition 
of its use or exercise easier. 
eminently true of courtesy. 
surly you may be by nature, it is possible 
for you to display a courteous manner if 
you put forth the proper effort, and not 
only possible, but a duty you owe your- 
self and your fellows. Courtesy lights up 
the lives of the recipients and warms the 
heart and softens the character of him 
who conforms to its rules; besides, it is so 
much stock in trade, and avaluable stock, 
to those who are in any way dependent on 
others for favors of any sort. A talent for 
making folks feel easy and comfortable in 
his presence is of more value to the 
politician or professional man than any 
other mental endowment or acquired 
We do not mention this 
with a view to offering this base motive for 
being courteous, but simply to illustrate 
our theory. We have already presented 
the higher reasons for the persistent 
practice of courtesy in our intercourse 
with each other. T. A. BLAND, M.D. 


This is 
However 


qualification. 


Dress REFORM. —Certain ladies 
prominence in English society have taken 
an earnest interest in dress reform, and 


have already designed patterns of cos- 


of | 


DRESS REFORM, 
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tume that are considered more healthful 
and convenient than the old fashions, 
and at the same time are far from un- 
graceful. Two of these ladies are visit- 
ing America, and this is what a news- 
paper man reports of them: 

“The elder lady is Mrs. E. M. King, 
Secretary of the Rational Dress Associa- 
tion of Great Britain. The younger 
lady, handsome and wholesome, is Miss 
Glen, Mrs. King’s friend and confiden- 
tial assistant. Mrs. King said: ‘Iam 
wearing the rational dress. I always wear 
it, not only as a point of duty, but for 
pleasure. It is comfortable, healthful, 
manageable, and cocl or warm, as one 
may wish, ‘These are trousers,’ and she 
drew up her skirt some inches, ‘ made just 
like your own, except the plaiting, and I 
always will maintain infinitely more 
decent than petticoats. In the wind petti- 
coats are not coverings ; in the mud petti- 
coats draggle or have to be carried in the 
hand. They cause colds and diseases in- 
numerable. I don’t believe in imitating 
men’s garments. ‘This dress is distinctive- 
ly woman’s dress. We don’t invade man's 
domain, but merely assert the right of 
women to break through absurd tra- 


| ditions, set dress-makers at defiance, and 


make themselves comfortable. The ra- 


tional dress movement is widely support- 
ed in England.’ 
“Miss Glen says: ‘The reformers are 


split into two sections on the trousers 
question. Lady Harberton’s party want 
to wear their trousers very wide—a couple 
of yards around each leg. There is ne 
particular advantage in that. What are 
the advantages of this? Why, I am 
a living example of them. Eighteen 
months aso, though I did not wear an 
array of heavy bugle trimmings and super- 
fluous gewgaws, my clothes weighed from 
twelve to fourteen pounds. Now all that 
I have on weighs but four and one-half 
pounds. Dressmakers are our worst en- 
emies, but husbands and fathers can be 
counted on to neutralize their hostility in 
time. Long doctors’ bills do not grow for 
families where the ladies wear our gar- 
ments.’ ” 


























THE POWER OF TEMPERANCE EDUCATION. 


\ E sometimes hear the remark that | nerves, and his nerves have been tamper- 


Education will not prevent intemper- 
ance. In some respects this is true. If 
an educated man drinks, it will make him 
drunk quite as surely as if he was un- 
educated. 

As a rule, the ignorant classes are more 
addicted to drink than the educated. If 


we could marshal the drinkers and the 
non-drinkers in two grand processions, 


we should soon see the truth of that 
statement. This also harmonizes as it 
should with the fact that drink does not 
promote education. If further proof in 
this line is needed, we may quote the 
havoc wrought by alcoholic drinks 
among ignorant savages. Whole tribes 
of North American Indians have been 
swept out of existence by this cause. A 
similar result has occurred in the Sand- 
wich Islands, New Zealand, and in some 
parts of Africa and Australia. With the 
individual, it is true that a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, cube root, and conic 
sections will not avail to prevent the 
formation of the drink habit, provided 
the subject thinks the drink is good for 
him. To many this will seem a very 
absurd proviso, because, as they assert, 
“everybocy knows it is bad, and he has 
only to look around him to see that.” 
Yes, but the difficulty is, he looks around 
him to see how it hurts other people ; he 
looks within to see how it hurts Azmse//. 
And just there his judgment is at fault, 
tor he judges by his feelings through his 





ed with. Alcohol is a nerve poison, and 
the nerves that have been paralyzed by 
it do not report its action correctly, and 
many of the smaller nerves do not report 
at all. Hence there is /ess feeling of any 
kind, not because there is less cause 
for it, but because the drinker has 
dulled his own ability to perceive the 
cause. Here is the fact that alcohol is a 
deceiver, a mocker, and “he that is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise.” This is the 
secret of its power on the drinker, and it 
is really wonderful to see how it covers 
up its tracks. 

Not long since a teacher came to me 
for an hour’s conversation with the ex- 
press purpose of showing that the habit- 
ual use of wine was safe and desirable 
under certain circumstances. She had 
taken it ten years, and it had never hurt 
her, nor had she become enslaved by it ; 
she could give it up at any time, etc., etc. 
I answered her, that the nature of the 
stuff was always the same, and therefore 
it must hurt her, and that it was not safe 
to take it in that way, with proofs. All I 
could get from her was a repetition of her 
assurances, with the suggestion that she 
might be differently constituted from 
other people. Evidently she had heard 
the siren speech, “ Thou shalt not surely 
die.” 

As for looking around for “ proof,” if 
mere seeing could carry conviction, we 
should get the most effective temperance 
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workers out of the lower city slums, and we 
should not so often have case after case 
in the same family, who go down to ruin 
one after another through the drink. 
All those people, like the teacher just 
mentioned, however well educated they 
may be in other respects, need to be 
taught that alcohol is a nerve and brain 
paralyzer, and their feelings, having been 
tampered with, are not to be trusted. 
They must have a Zemperance Educa- 
tzon, including a knowledge of the nature 
and effects of all kinds of intoxicants, 
and the reasons for avoiding their use. 

Some ignore the importance of Tem- 
perance Science, because, as they say, it 
is the Gospel that saves men from intem- 
perance. We cordially acknowledge the 
importance of the religious element. It 
furnishes the impelling power which 
makes us work against intemperance, but 
it must work in harmony with the facts 
of Temperance Science, which is simply 
God’s law, written in our bodies for our 
guidance. Religion does not prevent a 
man from taking alcoholic liquors, if he 
believes them to be good for him, and 
we can ill afford to unchristianize all the 
good people who before the present 
Temperance Reformation took more or 
less of what they believed to be “a good 
creature of God.” If there are any Chris- 
tians now in this country who take the 
drink innocently, with or without a doc- 
tor’s prescription, it is our privilege to 
reduce their number by showing them 
that the drink hurts them every time they 
take it. Science thus enables us to know 
what is right, and religion makes us do 
as well as we know, and will also induce 
others to do the same. Religion makes 
us follow the lead of St. Paul on this very 
head and “ keep the body under,” deny- 
ing ourselves of all hurtful indulgences 
to enable us to give our best possible 
service to God, ourselves, and our fellow- 
men. 

In order to get at this Temperance 
Education, we must begin with the A, B, 
C,—A, Alcohol; B, Beer; C, Cider,—and 
so on through the entire alphabet. Recit- 
ing the A, B, C, does not make the 





scholar, either in literature or science 
We must know what alcohol is, what it 
does to those who take it, its nature as a 
poison, its mischief as a medicine, its ter- 
rible transmitted influences, and above 
all, the necessity of being free from its 
presence in the organism, in order to be 
able to judge correctly of its immediate 
effects. It is also desirable to be familiar 
with the various excuses made for its use, 
and be ready to refute them and work 
against them. All this includes theoreti- 
cal and practical Temperance Education. 

This is a science which requires time 
and ability to master it, but we ought not 
to shrink from any such effort to get rid 
of an overmastering evil like the drink 
habit. Educational work is always slow 
and laborious, but then it is wondrously 
elevating, and we, as Christians, as phi- 
lanthropists, and as American citizens, do 
especially desire the elevation of the in- 
dividual. 

Ignorant and degraded people can not 
take in all at once the facts of Temperance 
Science, nor be moved by the considera- 
tions of philanthropy which lie at the 
foundation of Temperance effort; but 
they can attain them by degrees, and with 
many this sort of teaching has proved 
the starting-point both to temporal and 
to superior mental activity. Witness the 
case of T. A. Smith, a common laborer 
in London, awakened to intellectual ac- 
tivity by the statements of one of the 
earliest ‘Temperance workers to the effect 
that labor generally could be performed 
better without beer than with it. He 
subsequently became a chemist of some 
note, and a scientific temperance worker. 

There is very little doubt that if Tem- 
perance Science be carefully studied and 
generally diffused, it would open the way 
for such an intellectual quickening of the 
human race as the world has never yet 
seen, and it will be accompanied by the 
most marvellous religious and material 
prosperity, while destitution and vaga- 
bondage would gradually follow the drink 
In view of such desirable results, it is oi 
the highest moment that these methods 
of work be recagnized and encouraged. 
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While it is right and most praiseworthy 
to put away temptation, by closing the 
saloons and inscribing upon the statute 
books laws worthy of the approval of the 
great Lawgiver, we should even labor 
more diligently to realize the consumma- 
tion of the great Divine plan recorded in 
Jeremiah xxxi. 33, 34: “I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts, and will be their God, and 
they shall be my people.” 

When this is the case, when people 
both have the law and obey it in letter 
and in spirit because they love it, for 
“love is the fulfilling of the law,” we 
shall realize what the venerable Dr. Mark 
Hopkins said at the late anniversary of 
the National Temperance Society, of 
which he is President. “ That is the trial 
of the American people—the struggle be- 
tween the higher and the lower self. And 
when the people are so educated that 
they can be lifted up to adopt the high 
principle of laying their bodies as a liv- 
ing sacrifice upon the altar of God, there 
will be no need of laws.” To all this we 


often get the reply, “ But the law itself 


is educatory.”’ That may be true to some 
extent, but we never hear that plea urged 
about other laws. No one urges that the 
existence, or even the execution of our 
best criminal laws, affords the shadow of 
a reason why we should not teach the ten 
commandments with all the variations to 
both children and adults. The best tem- 
perance laws do not teach the reasons 
why we should abstain from alcoholic 
liquors. ‘They say only that these shall 
not be made nor sold, excepting under 
certain restrictions which are aimed 
against their use as beverages. They do 
not and can not touch the constantly in- 
creasing practice followed even in Vine- 
land, of making and using wine from 
your own grapes and other fruit. And 
they do not even in Maine prevent their 
free prescription and medicinal use, which 
is enough of itself to bring all the flood 
of evils back again in the course of time. 
This medical prescription and recom- 
mendation has been by far the most effi- 
cient aid in flooding us with beer. It first 
made the drinking world familiar with 





distilled liquors. It has introduced to us 
chloral and koumiss, and even now it is 
spreading the use of opium with frightful 
rapidity. Nothing can save us from these 
evils but careful, thorough, and general 
acquaintance with the facts of Temper- 
ance Science. For want of this our 
workers are few, our means are defective, 
our claims are considered superficial, and 
they do not secure the attention of the 
people as their importance demands. 

And this is not for want of facts. Tho 
rottenness and foulness of beer, for ex- 
ample, have long been capable of proof. 
Look at the magnificent array of testi- 
monies collected by “ Nasby,” in the five- 
cent pamphlet, “Beer and the Body,” 
showing the mischiefs of the beer. If the 
people generally had received a Temper- 
ance Education of the kind here impart- 
ed, beer could never have gained its pres- 
ent commanding position in this country. 

This subject is worthy of the atten- 
tion of the best Temperance workers. 
We can not afford to put it off entirely 
upon school teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, who as classes do not make it 
a specialty. If we are going to depend 
on the Temperance Schools, then we 
must go into them and make them a suc- 
cess in this line. 

Many of our noble women who take 
hold of this branch of work intelligently, 
because they see its power, are left to run 
the school alone without the teachers 
that every superintendent would think 
essential to the success of even the 
smallest Sunday-school. 

We have Bible science on other lines 
of thought glorified by the studies, the 
lectures, the text-books, and other helps, 
which make it so attractive and success- 
ful in these later days. And now we 
want the commanding mind, the scien- 
tific skill, and the enthusiastic lecture to 
popularize the wonderful and fascinating 
truths of Temperance Science by the aid 
of brilliant experiments, ingenious object 
lessons, and the thousand and one de- 
vices of the modern education. Then we 
shall begin to realize the great powe! 
that lies in true Temperance Education. 

JULIA COLMAN. 
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NOTES ON RHEUMATISM. 


N the approach of winter, he who has 

the rheumatic diathesis must take 
precautions against dampness and cold, 
if he would not experience an outbreak 
of this painful disease in one of its many 
phases. It is termed a winter disease, 
because the inclement transitions of win- 
ter, with their frosts, draughts, and damp- 
ness, are specially instrumental in pro- 
ducing the tissue changes or inflammatory 
conditions conducive to the development 
of rheumatism. 

The disease, however, can not be said 
to arise from exposure to the inclemen- 
cies peculiar to the cold season of the 
year, for, strictly considered, it exists in 
the organism itself already in a germinal 
or latent state, requiring only certain 
effects of weather to quicken it into 
manifest activity. Its causes are to be 
found in the original constitution, pri- 
marily, and in the habits of the person, 
secondarily. One may inherit a pre- 
disposition to it from either father or 
mother, in which case improper dietetic 
habits and irregularities in other respects 
will accelerate its appearance in the acute 
form. Exposure to dampness is the 
most frequent immediate cause of an at- 
tack. One is out in a shower without 
sufficient protection, and his clothing is 
wetted, and he continues to wear the 
clothing for some time afterward, and 
during that time is for a part of it ina 
state of rest. The next day he is troubled 
by a peculiar heaviness and fulness of the 
head, with a disagreeable chilliness, and 
perhaps a dull headache. Next day ap- 
pears the inflammatory stage, when there 
are hot flashes with alternations of creep- 
ing chills, a quickness and fulness of the 
pulse, and symptoms of congestion in 
some of the organs. The lymphatic ves- 
sels are overcharged, and there is a 
sense of fatigue, and perhaps ache in the 
spinal region, and one’s feet “draw” as 
he walks. 

Not only for the rheumatically dis- 
posed, but for all, it should be a principle 
of action when the garments have been 





wet much to exchange them as speedily 
as possible for dry ones. We think, too, 
that it is an excellent preventive meas- 
ure for one to wear woolen flannel next 
the skin, because when a person is in a 
perspiration, muslin or linen or silk 
becomes damp and cold the instant a cur- 
rent of air strikes it, even in mid-sum- 
mer, which is not the case when woolen 
fabric is worn next the skin. The open 
meshes and loose fibres of a woolen gar- 
ment absorb the moisture of the skin, 
and permit it to pass off readily by evap- 
oration. And thus a woolen garment 
does not become saturated like the closely 
woven shirt of cotton or linen or silk. 

The more common form of rheuma- 
tism is known as arécudar, and affects the 
joints, while general rheumatism is dis- 
tributed in the bones, muscles, and ten- 
dons. All kinds of rheumatism affect 
the osseous surfaces chiefly, and indicate 
a failure on the part of nature to supply 
the fluids essential to their proper exer- 
cise, or as a practical observer says: “In 
a healthy condition of the parts, nature 
is constantly throwing out a lubricating 
oil, which keeps the joints in a perfectly 
smooth and easy-working condition.” 

In a state of inflammation the heat of 
the tissues dries up the lubricating fluid, 
and one consequence is the sharp pain 
that follows the slightest movement of 
an affected joint. The blood supplies 
the fluid essential to the integrity of the 
articulating surfaces; hence there is a 
morbid change in the state of the blood 
when it fails to respond to their needs, 
and the treatment that is given a rheu- 
matic patient must include a proper con- 
sideration of the blood, otherwise it is 
likely to fail. 

An examination of the blood in acute 
cases, or what is often termed “ rheuma- 
tic fever,” reveals an excess of acid, the 
urine and the exudatiofis generally have 
a sour odor, and associated with this 
blood condition is its tendency to the 
formation of fibrine, which is deposited 
in certain inflamed parts. As all the 
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fibrous membranes are subject to an in- 
flammatory determination in acute rheu- 
matism, there may be deposits of fibrine 
upon the valves of the heart, upon the 
pericardium or membrane investing the 
heart, or upon the pleura or membrane 
surrounding the lungs, and very serious 
complications then ensue. The practice 
of most physicians is to administer alka- 
line medicines in rheumatism, from the 
belief that the acid state of the blood 
“indicates” the use of alkalis in the 
treatment. So we find such prescrip- 
tions as bicarbonate of potash, salicylic 
acid, chloride of iron, Rochelle salts, 
iodide of potash, among those highly 
esteemed. 

We are of opinion, however, that 
hygienic measures are attended with the 
best results of speedy relief from pain 
and ultimate recovery. Water, either 
hot or cold, according to which is the 
more acceptable in a given case, should be 
applicd to the diseased parts, by bathing, 
douches, sprays, fomentations, and ban- 
dages. Care of course should be taken 
by the physician or nurse to administer 
the treatment in accordance with the in- 
dications. No ignoramus or bungler 
should experiment with water over a 
rheumatic invalid, any more than he 
should attempt to trifle with a galvanic 
battery. 

We have known cases of long standing, 
that have withstood a long series of drug 
treatments to be relieved in a compara- 
tively short time by the judicious appli- 
cation of wet cloths to the swollen parts, 
alternated with gentle spongings, while 
the system was nourished by simple food, 
and the waste passages kept in good con- 
dition. 

Vegetarians, as aclass, are very free from 
inflammatory diseases of all kinds, while 
those inclined to the free use of meats 
and drinks with the accompaniments of 
rich sauces and hot seasonings, they who 
are styled “ high livers,” are specially 
subject to them. This is shown by the 
published experience of men who had 
been great flesh-eaters, and who modified 
their diet until vegetables, fruits, and 





farinaceous articles became its chief ele- 
ments. The testimony of Drs. B. W. 
Richardson, Edmunds, Fothergill, and 
other eminent practitioners of medicine, 
go far toward confirming the averments of 
practical hygienists in this respect. 

Dr. Hall advises as “the easiest, most 
certain, and least hurtful way of curing 
this troublesome affection is, first, to 
keep the joint affected wound round with 
several folds of woolen flannel; second, 
live entirely on the lightest kind of 
food, such as coarse breads, ripe fruit, 
berries, boiled turnips, stewed apples, and 
the like.” 

The proper hydropathic treatment for 
any fully developed ailment like rheu- 
matism can scarcely be found outside of 
a well-equipped hygienic institution ; but 
in ordinary acute cases, if unexciting, 
nutritious food be eaten,and the bowels 
kept freely open, and exercise taken, so 
that a slight moisture may be on the sur- 
face of the skin all the time; or if, the 
patient being in bed, the same thing were 
accomplished by suitable drinks and 
plentiful bed-clothing, a grateful relief 
and an ultimate cure will very certainly 
result in a reasonably short time. 

THE EDITOR. 
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LITERARY WORK AND TosBacco.—In 
response to a circular recently sent out 
by Mr. Arthur Reade, who has been col- 
lecting information as to the habits of 
literary men in regard to stimulants, the 
Abbe Moigno gives an interesting and 
characteristic record of his experiences. 
The letter appearing in his paper, Les 
Mondes, states that he has published 150 
volumes, small and great; that he scarcely 
ever leaves his work-table, and never 
takes walking exercise ; yet he never has 
a trace of headache, or brain weariness, 
or constipation, or any form of urinary 
trouble, etc. He never has recourse for 
his work to stimulants, coffee, alcohol, 
tobacco, etc.—a statement which the 
sequel shows to need qualification. Snuff- 
taking he has sometimes practiced, but 
he vigorously condemns it. He has learne¢ 
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12 foreign languages by a method of his 
own, and with regard to his acquirements 
in philology and chronology, he says, 
“I was one of the most extraordinary 
personalities of my time, and Francois 
Arago sometimes laughingly threatened 
to have me burnt asa sorcerer.” On one 
occasion when in Munich for a few weeks 
and spending his evenings with Bavarian 
savants, who each smoked four or five 
cigars, and drank two or three pots of 
beer daily (Steinheil, the most illustrious, 
boasted of smoking 6,000 cigars a year), 
the Abbe came to smoke three or four 
cigars a day. He had also anew taken to 
snuff, so that, when preparing his calcu- 
lus of variations, a very difficult mathe- 
matical work, he would empty his snuff- 


THE FAPANESE AS VEGETABLE EATERS. 





box (which held 25 grammes) in a day. 
But one day he was surprised to find him- 
self painfully unable to recall the mean- 
ing of foreign words, and remember dates 
with which he had been familiar. There- 
upon he formed a heroic resulution, and 
since August 31, 1863, when he smoked 
three cigars, and took 25 centimes worth 
of snuff, he has up to the 25th June, 1882, 
touched neither. This was for him a 
complete resurrection, not only of mem- 
ory, but of general health and wel!-being ; 
he has had indefinite capacity of work, 
unconscious digestion, perfect assimila- 
tion of food (of which he can take more), 
etc. He goes to bed at nine and rises 
at five, “full of vigor.’ The Abbe is 
over 80. 





THE JAPANESE AS VEGETABLE EATERS. 


ti American Consul-General at 
Yokohama not long ago gave a 
brief review of the food habits of the 
Japanese that is interesting, both as re- 


gards the facts and the comments of the 


official observer. He said: “So univer- 
sal has meat-eating become among the 
dominating races, that the praises of 
beef are sung wherever Occidental civ- 
ilization has gone, and it is not only a 
popular belief, but an accepted scienti- 
fic opinion, that any well-fed people must 
use animal food considerably ; to have 
meat to eat frequently is reckoned the 
best proof that the common laborer in a 
country is well favored. Japan, with a 
population of 36,000,000, equal to that of 
the United Kingdom, engaged in very 
diversified industry, presents a complete 
exception to the rule as to food. The 
scarcity of animal food, in consequence 
of the non-intercourse policy, and its 
almost unnecessary prohibition by the 
religious faith, have made a nation of 
vegetarians, except as to fish, which is 
not forbidden as ‘flesh.’ There are now 
in the country hardly more than 1,000,000 
cattle; of these, as emasculation is not 
practiced, the males being used for breed- 


ers, only 600,000 cows can be looked to 
as food, and there are less than two head to 
each 100 people, against 73 head in this 
country. Of the 36,000 head slaughtered 
in 1880, the foreign residents and the 
foreign marine consumed more than half. 
Outside of the treaty ports, mutton and 
pork are almost unknown; there is an 
abundance of fowls, both wild and barn- 
yard, but the common people can not 
pay forthem. The supply and variety of 
fish, however, are very large, over 200 
kinds being used as food, and the Gov- 
ernment is actively working to increase 
both. Already probably one-half the 
people eat fish once a day, one-quarter 
several times a week, and the rest several 
times a month. Still, the food of the 
masses is more than nine-tenths vegeta- 
| ble, and the list of this has been made 
| long by their necessity-sharpened wits. 
| Of cereals, rice is the most important, 
; occupying more than half the tilled 
| area in summer; barley, millet, wheat, 
rye, and corn rank next in the quantity 
produced. There are said to be some 
250 varieties of rice-seed ; a hulled bushel 
weighs 6214 to 65 pounds, and it con- 
tains almost go per cent. of starch. The 
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millet is 55 to 63 per cent. starch and 
sugar, If to 13 per cent. nitrogenous mat- 
ter, and about 81 per cent. of nutriment 
in all, being almost equal to the best 
American wheat ; buckwheat, containing 
82 to 95 per cent. of nutriment, is also 
grown largely on the lighter soils. Beans 
and pease are more extensively cultivated 
in Japan than anywhere else, and there 
are over 40 varieties. 


cent. fat and 60 of nitrogenous matter, 
starch, and sugar, and closely approaches 
meat both in composition and in its ac- 
tion on the body. The sweet potato, 
being very prolific and cheap, ranks next 
to rice in importance, 16,000,000 bushels 
being the last reported production. A 
large white radish, called daikon, growing 
up to a yard in length and 14 pounds in 
weight, is a very common and popular 
food, but the common potato is little 
used by the natives. A surprisingly large 
list of wild plants and sea-weeds is utilized 
as food. The place of sugar is considera- 
bly supplied by a preparation made from 
millet or rice and malted barley, the 
starch of the rice or millet being con- 





One—the soy | 
bean or Nirva-mume—contains 20 per | 
| awhile in a cask of salt water, is then 


being fed to cattle. 





verted by the malt, and the product vary- 
ing from a thick sugar or honey up to 
hard candy, being cheap and in large con- 
sumption. Sauce, so-called, enters very 
largely into use with food plants; its 
name is shoyu, known to us as soy. The 
kind almost exclusively used is made 
from wheat and the shoyu bean ground 
in equal parts. It is boiled and steamed, 
then left to ferment; after being then 
dried in the sun it is allowed to stand 


strained and is ready for use, the refuse 
Its flavor is pleas- 
ant, and it is said to be the basis of most 
of the celebrated sauces put up in Eng- 
land. 

“The proof of the pudding being in 
the eating, it is interesting to note the 
testimony that the Japanese—a race of 
good proportion, physique, and strength, 
whose comforts are much less and whose 
exposure is much greater than in case of 
Western nations—live an average life, in 
length and health fully up to that of the 
European or American, with a table ex- 
penditure of not more than one-sixth or 
one-seventh that of the latter.” 





PROFESSIONAL NURSES. 


] N response to inquiries that have come | 

to us on the course to be pursued by 
those women who wish to fit themselves | 
for the important duties of nurse to the | 
sick, the following condensed account | 


taken from the Churchman is published. 
The ¢razned or professional nurse is the 
necessary outcome of an imperious want, 


experienced by the city physician especi- | 
| preference. 


ally, and for eleven years there has been 
a school in New York where women are 
instructed 
proper to the sick-room. This school 
has its office and homeat 426 East 26th 
Street: 

For women desirous of becoming pro- 
fessional nurses arrangements have been 
made with the authorities of Bellevue 
Hospital for a two years’ training. Ap- 


| superintendent, are 


in the methods and duties | 


plicants, upon being approved of by the 
received for one 
month on probation, the acceptable age 
being from twenty-five to thirty-five. 
During this month they are subjected to 


| an examination in reading, penmanship, 
| simple arithmetic, English dictation, etc., 


women of superior education and cultiva- 
tion, other things being equal, having the 
Those who prove satisfac- 
tory become members, after signing an 
agreement to remain two years in the 
Training-school for Nurses, and to obey 
the rules of the school and hospital. 

In the two years in which they reside 
in the Home, their training includes in- 
struction in the dressing of blisters, 
burns, etc., the best method of friction, 
the management of helpless patients, the 
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preparing, cooking, and serving delicacies 
for the sick, and much else of equal im- 
portance. The teaching is given by 
visiting and resident physicians and sur- 
geons at the bedside of the patients, and 
by the superintendent, assistant-superin- 
tendent, and head nurses. Lectures, 
recitations, and demonstrations also take 
place from time to time, the first being 
delivered by well-known physicians and 
surgeons. 

The pay for the first year is $9 a 
month, when the pupils serve as assist- 
ants in the wards of Bellevue. For the 
second year they receive $15 a month, 
and are expected to perform any duty 
assigned them by the superintendent, 
either to act as nurses in the hospital, or 
to be sent to private cases among the 
rich or poor. They are required to bear 
in mind what is expected of them in the 
character of Christian nurses; to take 
the whole charge of the sick-room, doing 
whatever is requisite; to make them- 
selves generally useful in families with- 
out servants, if the patients do not wholly 
occupy their time; to be careful not to 
increase the expense of the family in 
any way; to hold sacred any knowledge 
they may obtain of the private affairs of 
such households or individuals as they 
attend; and to bring back a report of 
their conduct and efficiency from the 
family of the patient and from the medi- 
cal attendant. The charge for their ser- 
vices is $3 a day, or $16 a week, this sum 
serving in part for carrying on the work 
of the institution. 

The sixty-four pupils belonging to the 
school had charge last year of-the two 
hundred and fifty-eight beds in fourteen 
medical and surgical wards of Bellevue, 
besides nursing one hundred and twenty- 
five private cases. For these services 
the pay amounted to over $12,000. On 
leaving the schoo! and passing a thor- 
ough written and oral examination, they 
receive a dipioma signed by the examin- 
ing board and by a committee of the 
board of managers. They are then at 
liberty to choose their own field of labor, 
whether in hospitals, in private families, 
or among the poor. 


PROFESSIONAL NURSES. 
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In order to increase the finances of the 
school, it was decided last winter to 
establish a board of registry for graduat- 
ed nurses, each one paying $10 a year. 
Of the graduates, there have been one 
hundred and ninety-five, and the amount 
received in fees was $620. In considera- 
tion of this fee the superintendent keeps 
the nurses supplied with places, the calls 
so supplied having amounted the past 
year to over five hundred. The whole 
number of calls was over eight hundred. 
Though the nurses receive $20 a week, 
they are never unemployed. But recently 
six were sent for by one of the Southern 
cities, and not one was to be had. Of 
twenty-seven demands the past year for 
these trained women to assume respon- 
sible positions in hospitals, training- 
schools, and other institutions, only eight 
could be filled by the schools. Of calls 
for private nurses, nearly two hundred 
were declined. 

So far from the demand being more 
than met, even the city of New York, 
said Dr. T. Galliard Thomas, in his ad- 
dress to the last graduating class, has not 
yet been half supplied with reliable and 
intelligent nurses. In fact, taking into 
account that of two hundred applicants 
for positions in the Training School since 
January, only thirty-two could be re- 
ceived, it is evident that this philanthrop- 
ic and excellent work is but just begun. 

The school seems especially fortunate 
in its superintendent, Miss E. P. Perkins, 
a lady, it would appear, admirably fitted 
for the position, and having full power 
to decide the fitness of probationers for 
their work and the propriety of retaining 
or dismissing them. 

Here is a sphere for which women are 
specially fitted, and in which their ser- 
vices find remuneration much above the 
average salary of the shop clerk or 
school teacher. 





----—- -- 


VENTILATION OF BEDROOMS.—The 
necessity for ventilating the bedroom 
may be made very plain by a simple ex- 
periment. Weigh yourself before going 
to bed, and then again in the morning 
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after | rising, and you will find that you | 
have lost from one to two or more 
pounds in weight. This loss is partly in 
water; but it is also partly in the car- 
bon of our food. These 
have been burned up and their pro- 


duct carbonized—z. ¢., with some ani- | 
mal matter have escaped into the air | 


of the bedroom. Now, if a single ounce 
of cotton were to be burned in the 
bedroom, it would fill the air with smoke 
so as to make respiration uncomfortable, 
and if this were repeated every hour dur- 
ing the night, even then it would not 
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| pollate the atmosphere more than the 
breath of a single individual during the 
same time. If two persons sleep in a 


| room, they pollute the air twice as much 
substances | 


as when only one sleeps in the same 
room. 

About three thousand gallons of fresh 
air should be admitted hourly for each 
person sleeping in a bedroom, in order to 
maintain a proper degree of purity. It is 
not enough to keep the windows open 


| during the daytime; they must also be 


kept open during the night, or other 
methods oouny onan employed. 





“WOTES IN SCIENC E 


Mental Dialogue.—A 
sician and lecturer in one of our Medical 


Colleges declares his hearty belief in the | 
communication of mind with mind without | 


language, vision, touch, or any ordinary 
vehicles of sense. He believed, at first, that 
such an assumption was groundless, but the 
experiments of the late Dr. Beard, and after- 
ward those of Professor Thwing, convinced 
him of the existence of some hitherto un- 
recognized means of converse or “ thought 
transference,” as our English friends call it. 
He then instituted experiments with various 
patients, and succeeded in repeated cases in 
rousing them from the insensibility of the 
trance state by silent will power; also, in 
awakening pleasure or disgust for certain 
articles of diet. Tactile sensibility is ap- 
pealed to, so that a half-dollar out of a hand- 
ful of silver change becomes so hot that it is 
dropped upon the floor, the operator’s face 
being turned away and not a word spoken. 

In waking the hypnotized he recommends 
that the experimenter fix his attention on the 
individual’s eyelids, as they usually show the 
first signs of returning consciousness. Even 
after ocular mobility appears, by withdraw- 
ing thought the subject relapses into trance 
torpor 

Sir W. Thomson and others regard this 
responsiveness asa sixth, special sense. The 
explanation of its action involves that of 
mind-reading, so called. Doubtless all of 
us possess more or less of susceptibility or 
receptivity. The active and passive condi- 
tions are perfected by trial. Internal agencies 
often develop the pathological trance, and 
outward, voluntary agencies induce the same 
in many persons. The number of those who 
are sensitive is much larger than is supposed. 
Repeated failures are by no means con- 
clusive. When entirely favorable conditions 
are secured, success will almost certainly 
crown continued endeavor. 

Mental Dialogue is perhaps the most in- 
t.resting feature of the Trance state. In 


New York phy- | recent experiments in Brooklyn, 
pny- | I ) 
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different 
persons who never before were known to 
walk in their sleep, were caused to walk 
about different rooms, up and down stairs, 
and wherever the operator went. The move- 
ments of these artificial somnambulists were 
guided wholly by unspoken thought. Lying 
at full length, one of them assumed a sitting 
posture when the operator’s hands were 
placed just above the head. Or, when sit- 
ting. the silent mandate to rise and walk 
drew the person wherever the director willed. 
When George Macdonald made Euphra 
Cameron obey the will of the Count to join 
him in the street, it seemed to many readers 
a novelist’s fancy. Truth, however, again is 
proved stranger than fiction. Investigations 
into the involuntary life are revealing myste- 
ries that equal those of ‘* David Elginbrod.” 
That Mental Dialogue can be perverted, and 
one soul enthralled by another for evil, is no 
reason for ignoring the facts. Only the 
ostrich and idiot fancy that shutting the eyes 
to peril and burying the head in the sand 
will bring safety. Truth does not shun in- 
vestigation. Evil dreads it. Candor and 
intelligence deinand it. No period was ever 
so favorable as the present for scientific, im- 
partial scrutiny. MERLIN, 


The Laboratory that Jack Built. 
—As formulated after an ancient nursery 
fable by the Chemical News : 

This is the laboratory that Jack built. 

This is the window in the laboratory that 
Jack built. 

This is the glass that lighted the window in 
the laboratory that Jack built. 

This is the sand used in making the glass 
that lighted the window in the laboratory that 
Jack built. 

This is the soda that, melted with sand, 
com pounded the glass that lighted the window 
in the laboratory that Jack built. 

This is the salt, a molecule new, that fur- 
nished the soda that, melted with sand, com- 
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pounded the glass that lighted the window 
in the laboratory that Jack built. 

This is the chlorine, of yellowish hue, con- 
tained in the salt, a molecule new, that fur- 
nished the soda that, melted with sand, com- 
pounded the glass that lighted the window in 
the laboratory that Jack built. 

[his is the’ sodium, light and free, that 
united with chlorine, of yellowish hue, to 
form common salt, a molecule new, that fur- 
nished the soda that, melted with sand, com- 
pounded the glass that lighted the window in 
the laboratory that Jack built. 

This is the atom that weighs twenty-three, 
consisting of sodium so light and free, that 
united with chlorine, of yellowish hue, to 
form common salt, a molecule new, that fur- 
nished the soda that, melted with sand, com- 
pounded the glass that lighted the window in 
the laboratory that Jack built. 

This is the science of chemistry that teaches 
of atoms weighing twenty and three, and of 
sodium metal so light and free, that united 
with chlorine, of yellowish hue, to form com- 
mon salt, a molecule new, that furnished the 
soda that, melted with sand, compounded 
the glass that lighted the window in the 
laboratory that Jack built. 


The Delage and Noah’s Ark,—A 
CORRESPONDEN?T’S DIFFICULTIES.—/ditor of 
the PURENOLOGICAL !OURNAL.—Dear Sir: 
What is the present standing of geological 
science in regard to the Deluge? Do scien- 
tific men generally accept the account of a 
universal tlood, as recorded in Genesis, as 
literally true, or does the result of their 
investigations incline them to a negative 
answer? 

Ina recent Number of the JourNAL I read 
an account of sea-shells, found in a big 
gravel-bed on the top of a mountain in North 
Wales, 1,390 feet above the level of the sea. 
The writer considers those shells as a positive 
proof that the sea, within a comparatively 
recent period, covered that mountain. He 
further shows that the waters were transitory 
in their operations there, and in a turbulent 
state, scattering the shells in a confused mass. 
Similar deposits, he says, are found all over 
certain counties of England; and his con- 
clusion is that they furnish unmistakable 
evidence of the Deluge described by Moses. 

The Church of the New Jerusalem, whose 
doctrines are embodied in the writings of 
Swedenborg, gives a purely spiritual ex plana- 
tion to the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 
It asserts that they form part of an Ancient 
Word, the rest of which has been lost, and 
that by the Deluge therein described is meant 
the universal corruption of mankind, which 
caused the destruction of the most ancient or 
Adamic Church. It denies that there has 
been a flood of material waters, by which 
almost the entire human race was destroyed. 
Dr. Ellis, in a work entitled ‘* Skepticism and 
Dvinc Revelation,” quotes Prof. Buckland, 
ot Oxford, and Prof. Sedgwick, of Cambridge, 
both of whom at one time taught that there 





was a Deluge, but at a later day recanted 
their opinion as a philosophical heresy. 

Having read these contradictory statements, 
I am anxious to know what the scientific men 
of the present have to say on this matter, 
do not expect a unanimous answer, but I de- 
sire to know the opinion now held by the 
majority. 

Before leaving this subject, permit me to 
call attention toa few difficulties in the way of 
a literal interpretation of the Biblical account 
of the Deluge. There may be others and 
greater ones, but these have occurred to me 
recently, whi.e studying the subject. 

The length of the ark, we are told, was 300 
cubits, its breadth 50 cubits, its height 30 
cubits. The Hebrew cubit being taken at 18 
inches, this statement would make it 450 feet 
long, 75 feet wide, and 45 feet high. It was 
certainly a big vessel ; but was it large enough 
to hold the required number of animals that 
can not live in the water, together with food 
enough to supply them all, as well as Noah’s 
family of eight persons, for an entire year? 
Not knowing the number of species, and the 
amount of food they would need, I will not at- 
tempt to solve this problem ; but I understand 
that scientists and mathematicians who have 
tried it, have here found a stumbling block. | 
The Bible tells us that of all beasts, both 
clean and unclean, of fowls and every creep- 
ing thing, two and two went into the ark and 
were saved ; that “ every living substance was 
destroyed which was upon the face of the 
ground, both man and cattle, and the creep- 
ing things and the fowl of the heaven; and 
Noah only remained alive, and they that were 
with himin the ark.” This language evident- 
ly implies a general flood, and a general de- 
struction. Now, it is believed that the ark 
was built somewhere in Asia, and that all the 
animals that were to be saved came and enter- 
ed it there, when finished. But a number of 
land animals—the jaguar, cougar, grizzly 
bear, condor, rattlesnake, and others—have 
been found in America, while unknown in the 
Old World. If these animals lived in Amer- 
ica before the flood, how did their represent- 
atives cross the vast profound, to reach the 
ark? If their ancestors before that calamity 
were not here, we still must ask: How did 
they get to this continent after the flood? Or 
may we assume that Americaat that time was 
not yet separated from the Eastern World, or 
that a new creation took place after the 
Deluge? The latter supposition seems clearly 
contrary to the account of the creation given 
in the first and second chapters of Genesis. 

Another difficulty occurs in the text of the 
Biblical narrative. Four times it refers to the 
number of an‘mals that entered the ark. In 
the first place, Gen. vi. I9, Noah is command- 
ed to bring intothe ark ‘ of every living thing 
of all flesh, ¢wo of every surt.” In ch. vii., v. 
2. the command is repeated, but a distinction 
is made between clean and unclean animals ; 
the former were to be taken by sevens, the 
latter by ¢wos. In verse 8, the beasts and 
fowls and creeping things are represented as 
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entering ¢wo and two, nothing being said of 
sevens, In verse 1g this account is repeated, 
and again it is said: ** They went in unto 
Noah into the ark, ¢o and two of all flesh, 
wherein is the breath of life.” There is 
evidently a disagreement here, which can only 
be removed by a change of reading. 

The greatest difficulty,to my mind, is in the 
window of the ark. ‘This immense vessel, 
450 feet long, 75 feet wide, and 45 feet high, 
was divided into three stories (Gen, vi. 16); 
it had a door setin its side and a window 
above, finished “in a cubit.” That there was 
but one window is further evident from ch, 
viii. 6, where it is said that Noah opened the 
window of the ark which he had made, and 
sent forth a raven, Think of one window, 
about 18 inches square, in the roof or near the 
top of this huge ship, and that remaining 
closed for 190 days after all those animals and 
human beings had entered! The door was 
closed also, for in ch, vii. 16 we read that 
the Lord shut Noahin. Moreover, the vessel 
was pitched within and without. It follows 
that the animals in the first and second stories 
were in total darkness, and the entire ark was 
without ventilation. How, according to nat- 
ural laws, could this multitude of living 
creatures endure such confinement even for 
halfa day? Ky assuming miracles, all these 
physical difficulties may, of course, be cleared 
away; but several miractes must be assumed 
to explain the account as it stands, and this 
mode of explanation is not quite satisfactory 
to a mind disposed to reason about things, 

If any reader of the JouRNAL, theologian or 
scientist, can explain these difficulties in a 
rational manner, | should be much pleased to 
see him or her do so through your columns, 
lam quite willing to admit my inability and 
ignorance ; but as we should never remain in 
ignorance for want of asking instruction, I 
thus endeavor to learn the truth about this 
great event, which, as commonly understood, 
swept away from the face of the earth a world 
of living beings and almost an entire race of 
humanity. Sincerely yours, H. A. &, 


Ancestors of the American In- 
DIANS IN Dounr.—The new weekly, Science. 
in an item relating to the results of recent ex- 
plorations of the Ohio mounds and ecarth- 
works, thus confesses to the ignorance of the 
world about our Indian races: 

“The fact is we do not know who the In- 
dians are, or who were the old builders of 
Palenque, of Uxmal, of Tiahuanuco, and 
numerous other old cities from Mexico to 
the eastern side of the Andes in South 
America, Until we awake to the fact that 
America has an interesting past, and can 
arouse ourselves to the effort of making out 
the ancestors and descendants of all these 
peoples who have left us such marked differ- 
ences in their architecture, their works of 
art, their customs and their languages, we 
act the part of amateurs, when from a little 
knowledye of a few of these different: condi- 
tions, and from superficial or very general 
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resemblances, we draw hasty conclusions, 
Only the most thorough explorations, con- 
ducted by men who have broad views and 
careful methods of work,—-men who ar 
above being led by theories to be maintain- 
ed ; who will look at facts in the same man- 
ner as a geo.ogist or a biologist looks at his 
facts, letting them lead him where they will, 


|} —will solve for us the great problems of 


American archeology. The days of collect- 
ors of curiosities and hasty writers are over. 
Archeology is a science, and no longer in 
the hands of the mercenary dealer and the 
equally avaricious collector of curiosities, 
Give the proper institutions the support they 
ask for, and the near future will bring valu- 
able results.” 


A Curious Occan Phenomenon, 
—The crew of one af the New York pilot- 
boats report having observed a remarkable 
phenomenon at sea, off Sandy Hook, one 
Saturday night. They say that, for a con- 
siderable distance all around the vessel, the 
sea was red, and upon investigation it was 
found to be caused by myriads of worms, two 
inches in length and a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. Similar instances have been ob- 
served in the ocean before, but they are of in- 
frequent occurrence. A case was reported 
to the Navy Department in 1867, the facts of 
which are briefly as follows:—The United 
States steamer /roguois had been ordered to 
the Asiatic squadron, One night in Septem- 
ber, when the vessel was under sail in the 
Straits of Malacca, the sea as smooth as glass, 
and the vessel making hardly steerage way, 
the officer of the deck observed that the water 
was milky white. Commander Earl English, 
now Commodore and Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation and Detail, was in command, and 
the remarkable sieht induced the officer of 
the deck to call the captain from his sleep. 
When he came on deck he realized that the 
condition of the sea was caused by animal- 
culse, an instance of which he had witnessed 
in about the same locality several years before 
when he was a midshipman. He immedisate- 
ly had every officer and man called on deck to 
witness the strange scene, and they looked 
over the rail for two hours until after the 
vessel passed through it. 

Another instance of the kind was observed 
by Lieutenant Sherman, in the summer of 
1882, on the coast of Peru, between Payta and 
Chimbote. The sea then was perfectly red, 
and upon investigation it was found to be 
caused by animalcula, 


Rare Animals in the New York 
CENTRAL PakK.—The gazelle that was pre- 
sented to Commander Ludlow, of the Quzéune- 
baug, by the Viceroy of Egypt, and by him 
transferred to the Powhatan, to be brought 
here and placed in the Central Vark Me- 
nageries, was recently contentedly chewing 
ber cud in a large stall in the building devoted 
to deer, sheep, goats, and similar animals. 
There were no appearances of home-sick ness 
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about her actions and she accepted as her due 
the attentions paid by visitors. She is fawn- 
color, has horns about six inches long, and 
stands, although full-grown, only two feet 
high, with legs about the size of one’s thumbs. 
She seems to realize that her short tail is an 
insufficient protector from flies, and lies close 
to the partition, so as to present less surface 
on which they can alight. W. A, Conklin, the 
manager of the zodlogical department of the 
Park, recently returned from Europe, bring- 
ing with him a Russian bear, one pair of 
black-backed jackals, a crested screamer, a 
pair of spur-winged geese, a pair of Austral- 
ian ducks, a pair of European badgers, a pair 
of jerboas, and two pairs of jerbilis, as pres- 
ents from the Zoological Garden of London. 
The jerboas are diminutive kangaroos. They 
hop along like a bird, ‘Their frontiegs are 
only rudimentary. The head is like that of a 
squirrel, having a large, bright eye. The body 
is only six inches long, and the tail, which is 
the most conspicuous part of the animal, is 
twelve inches long and bushy at the end. 
The jerbilis is similar to the jerboa, but is only 
half as large. Thev are from Australia, Mr. 
Conklin expects some of the European wood- 
pigeons from the Dresden gardens, with 
which he expects to stock the Park. They 
are not migratory, but live in the same place 
the year round. 


Bird’ Tastes for Color and 
Music.—Mr, Ek. E. Fish, in a paper on * The 
Intelligence of Birds,” published in the Bud- 
fetin of the Buflalo Naturalists’ Field-Club, 
ascribes to birds a keen perception of color 
and capacity to be gratified by artistic arrange- 
ment of colors, and a strong susceptibility to 
musical melodies. Evidence of the enjoy- 
ment of color is given by the tasteful combi- 
nations with which many birds adorn their 
nests, and by instances in which their choice 
of companions, food-fruits, etc., is guided by 
color, 
‘*manffest real pleasure at the execution of 
simple harmonies. They enjoy the notes of 
musical instruments, but more especially 
their own songs and those of one another, 


; on different 
occasions I have seen several of them gather 
about a robin as he caroled a pleasant song ; 
when they came too near or in too large num- 
bers, he would dart at them and drive them 
out of the tree, but when he commenced again 


joys the songs of other birds; 


to sing some of them were quite sure to re- | 


turn, A friend sends me an account of a 
bobolink, that, placed in a cage with some 
canaries, exhibited great delightat their songs. 
fle did not sing himself, but with a peculiar 
cluck could always set the canaries singing. 
After a while he began to learn their songs, 
note by note, and in the course of afew weeks 
mastered the entire song.”” The goose is 
also fond of music, ‘‘and a lively air on a 
violin will sometimes set a whole tlock wild 
with delight. On one occasion, at a country 
wedding, | was witness of a curious perform- 
ance by one of these animals, 
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Many of the feathered tribes also | 


After dinner a | 
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lady entertained the guests assembled on the 
lawn with music from an accordeon, A flock 
ef geese were feeding in the road just below 
the house, and with outstretched necks 
answered back loud notes of satisfaction. 
Soon a white gander commenced dancing a 
lively jig, keeping good time to the music, 
For several minutes he kept up the perform- 
ance, to the great delight of the company. 
‘The ex periment was tried several times tor a 
week or more, and the tones of the accordeon 
never failed to set the old gander into a lively 
dance.” 


A ew Thing in Ovens,—tThis is a 
provision in the shape of a wire gauze door 
fitted to the oven, to introduce fresh air while 
baking is in progress. The Age of Steel says 
of it: 

‘* The ventilated stove oven is with us no 
hobby ; our attention has been drawn to it by 
the experiments which a large stove manufac- 
turing company has been carrying on; these 
have satisfied us of its value, but have not 
convinced us that it is our bounden duty to 
hammer other peovle into our way of think- 
ing. Our interest in the new invention is of 
that impartial kind which declares for fair 
play and then abides the result. The wire 
gauze door is, we belicve, the only method 
yet hit upon by the friends of ventilated 
ovens for admitting the fresh air, though we 
understand an Eastern manufacturer proposes 
to bring out a stove in which the draft will in 
some way be made direct from the oven to 
the flue, and from the outside into the oven, 
in a new and unexpiained manner. With the 
wire gauze door the hot air escapes through 
the upper part of the door and the cool air 
flows in through the lower part, according to 
naturallaws. The result is, the bottom of the 
stove upon which the cooking is done is kept 
comparatively cool. One would think that 
even with a good fire going it would be difli- 
cult to bake bread or roast. meat. But it is 
not, and the hot air escaping from the oven 


| need cause no alarm. 


**One advantage claimed for the ventilated 


| oven is that it prevents a great wastage of the 
.... Our unmusical English sparrow en- | 


moisture contained in the meat or whatever 
may be cooking, and thus insures tenderness 
as well as greater weight. Inthe closed oven 
experiments show that a piece of meat loses 
30 to 4o per cent. of its weight, if well cooked, 
by absorption. In the ventilated oven the loss 
has frequently been as low as 10 per cent., 
and rarely, if ever, in excess of 15 or 20 per 
cent. In other words, it appears that the 
meat in the closed oven is dried rather than 
cooked, and is made the tougher because of 
its treatment. The originator of the wire 
gauze oven doors, it may be said, declares 
that he can take the cheapest and toughest 
steak in the market and cook it in the venti- 
lated oven, with the result of making it as 
tender and juicy as the best porterhouse. He 
is emphatically of the opinion that meats 
cooked in the oven are made tough and in- 
digestible by the dry heat, which robs them of 
all moisture.” 
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What the Greely Expedition 
Effected,— The New York Tribune en- 
deavors to throw a sunny gleam upon the 
unfortunate Grecly expedition by reviewing 
the scientific work done by that party in the 
far North, as follows: 

** The observations taken simultancously by 
the ring of colonies surrounding the North 
Pole were those of the declination and devia- 
tion of the magnetic needle, height of bar- 
ometer, temperature of air and water, and 
the mean and maximum rise and fall of the 
tides. ‘The readings for the various instru- 
ments at Fort Conger are not only for the 
twelvemonth of preconcerted work by all the 
colonies, but for two years. Lieutenant 
Greely, having been stationed at the highest 
latitude, and having done his work thorough- 
ly, will be able to contribute the most import- 
ant budget of scientific knowledge to the 
Polar Congress. The value of this work 
can easily be illustrated. In the course of 
the tidal observations two facts of great sig- 
nificance were disclosed. The tides at Dis- 
covery Bay came from the north instead of 
the south, and the temperature of these 
northern tides was two degrees higher than 
that of the southern tides at Cape Sabine. 
This demonstrates not only that the tides 
from north and south meet at some interme- 
diate point in Smith Sound, but also that the 
northern body of water is the warmer, and 
positively comes from the open polar sea or 
else is fed by currents branching from the 
Gulf Stream. 

**Lieutenant Greely believes that there is 
an open polar sea. He thinks its existence is 
proved by the northern drift of ice from Spitz- 
bergen and Novaia Zemblia in midwinter, 
and the similar movement of the pack in the 
Polar Sea witnessed by Dr. Pavy and Lieu- 
tenant Lockwood. To these proofs may be 
added the drift of the Yeannet/e to the north- 
west, the northern currents observed during 
the voyage of the Vega, and the flight of 
birds northward from Point Barrow and 
other localities in high latitudes. The evi- 
dence, however, is not conclusive, and the 
weight of scientific conviction will probably 
be on the side of Sir George Nares and Lieu- 
tenant Weyprecht against the existence of an 
open polar sea. But be this as it may, the 
polar sea is not, as the English expedition 
supposed, a solid mass of ancient palwocrys- 
tic ice, immutable as the precipitous cliffs 
overlooking it and unchanged by the move- 
ment of tide and current. Both Dr. Pavy 
and Lieutenant Lockwood were stopped in 
their advance by wide lanes of open water, 
and the climatic conditions and the abun- 
dance of animal life on the northern coast of 
Greenland indicated the presence of a warm- 
er body of water than was found at Cape 
Sabine, at the entrance to Smith’s Sound. 
Lieutenant Lockwood in making his famous 
sledging journey frequently met with open 
water and broken packs, and as he went 


north continued to observe the same pecu- | 


Ap- 


liarities of vegetation and animal life. 


parently he was journeying in the track of | 


a warmer Arctic current than the southern 
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tide which rises and falls in the lower waters 
of Smith Sound. The experience of the ex 
plorers in this way points to the existence ot 
a current branching from the Gulf Stream, 


| between Spitzbergen and Franz Josef Land, 


and circling around the northern shore of 
Greenland. 

** Lieutenant Greely believes that the North 
Pole will be reached, if at all, by way ot 
Franz Josef Land. The facility with which 
Leigh Smith has twice made the voyage to 
the Austrian Archipelago has dispelled Lieu- 
tenant Weyprecht’s theory that this route was 
only open to ice bound ships drifting at the 
mercy of the polar currents. The passage 
seems to be practicable every summer, pro- 
vided a westerly course be taken, the expla- 
nation being that the Gulf Stream breaks up 
the ice east of Spitzbergen, whereas it is 
massed by northwesterly currents from the 
direction of Cape Chelyuskin. The extent of 
land in the Austrian group is, however, a 
matter of vague conjecture. In Baron Nor- 
denskjold’s judgment it stretches in the direc- 
tion of Petermann’s Gillis Land, if not tow- 
ard the Pole itself. The choice of routes for 
the next expedition apparently lies between 
Franz Josef Land and Smith Sound, with a 
chance of effective work on the east coast of 
Greenland.” 


Contrasts of “ Progress.”—A New 
England observer says: ‘‘ One hundred years 
ago it took two days to go from Concord, 
N. H., to Boston ; now it takes three hours, 
Then the price of supper, lodging, and break- 
fast on the road was a pistareen and a half 
(thirty cents); now it is three dollars. Then 
all work was honestly done (as witness two 
pork barrels in the cellar under the house in 
which I write, which have been in use since 
1731, one hundred and fifty years); now 
honest work, as the term was then under- 
stood, isunknown. Then gir's were educated 
to become thrifty wives and healthy mothers , 
now it is considered more important to make 
a good match. In 1772 the average number 
of children in each family in New Hampshire 
was seven; now itis two; there was at that 
time one physician to every four hundred 
souls; there is now one to every seventy- 
five ; suits at law for all purposes not criminal 
then averaged one annually for every hundred 
inhabitants ; they now average one for every 
twenty-four. The expenses which a well-to- 
do family incurred every year for its support 
were at that time four hundred dollars ; they 
are now five times that sum. 

“When the war of the Revolution began, 
there was but one man in the above State who 
was worth more than thirty thousand dollars ; 
there are now forty-five worth more than a 
million, There were then but thirty-five 
wheel carriages and they all were chaise: 
save two ; there are now fifty thousand, Oxen 
then did all the agricultural work, and there 
were twelve hundred and forty-one yokes of 
them in the State; oxen and horses now 
equally divide such work, and they number 
hundreds of thousands,” 
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THE ANTECEDENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 
—No. 3. 


PPROACHING now the time of Dr. 

Gall’s announcement of his system, 
or during the second half of the cight- 
eenth century, we find many a horitie:, 
eminent in physiology and philosophy, 
asserting their belief in the organic di- 
visions of the brain. For instance, we 
have the Swiss naturalist Bonnetus de- 
claring that the brain is formed by the 
union of different organs corresponding 
with and contributing to the multiplicity 
of ideas (Palingénésie Philosophique, I. 
333): 
his treatise on the Physiology of the Ner- 


He is quoted by M. Georget in 


vous System as saying: “ Each sentiment 
has its peculiar fibres; when the fibres 
are put in motion too violently, or for too 
lony a time, they are fatigued and suffer 
pain. Each part of the brain has a dis- 
tinct function of its own in the mental 
economy.” 

This doctrine is repeated in so far as 
the action of the fibres is concerned by 
the view advanced by the cerebrationists 
of to-day, that thought, or the manifesta- 
tion of mind, is the product of nervous 


energy in the medullary substance of the 


cerebrum, and by which cellular changes | 
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are effected—the evolution of thought 
being accompanied by the destruction or 
decomposition of certain portions of 
brain matter. Mental processes, there- 
fore, according to this idea, are but a 
high form of material action, an exalted 
chemical procedure as it were. Bonnectus, 
however, we are quite sure had no thought 
of this material outcome of an idea that 
is rational enough in itself, as it was 
founded upon the common experience of 
intellectual fatigue. ‘There were the em- 
inent physicians, Haller, Van Swieten, 
and Tissot, who entertained the belief 
that the internal senses occupy organs 
or regions in the braff as distinct as the 
nerves of the external senses. Besides 
them, we have Cabanis and Prochaska, 
distinguished in the realms of both anat- 
omy and philosophy, who advocated simi- 
lar views. The former of these is re- 
garded asa materialist, So positive are his 
utterances on the nature of thought. In 
his Rapports du Physique et du Moral de 
l'homme, he defines the nature of life as a 
simple, active principle, that “acts di- 
versely in the organs according to dif- 
ferences of structure and function. It 
digests in the stomach, breathes in the 
lungs, secretes bile in the liver, and thinks 
in the brain.” He placed reflection in 
the cerebrum, but the passions in the 
viscera, as did many of the doctors. 
Prochaska summarized the views of his 
predecessors in his “ Dissertation on the 
Functions of the Nervous System,” thus: 
“Tt is our consciousness, and a certain 
peculiar feeling which convinces every 
one that he thinks with his brain. But 
since the brain as well as the cerebellum 
is composed of many parts variously fig- 
ured, it is probable that nature, which 
never works in vain, has destined these 


parts to various uses, so that the various 
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facultics of mind seem to require differ- | ment is that it is entirely senseless. My 


oy | 
ent portions of the cerebrum and cerebel- | 


lum for their production,” 

When we consider the material tend- 
encies of statements like this, and the 
close relation of such reasoning to what 
was subsequently wrought out in the sys- 
tem of Gall and Spurzheim, it is evident 
enough that the intolerance and malig- 
nity that assailed the phrenologists in 
the outset of their career as teachers 
were largely owing to the false impres- 
sions entertained by their opponents of 
the old 
The 


* . . 
latter were regarded, it is altogether 


relations subsisting between 


anatomists and the phrenologists. 


likely, as a new class of public expound- 
ers ,of the old materialistic sophisms, 
and bigotry and ignorance insisted upon 
this view of the Gallian system, in spite 
of protests and explanations, and notwith- 
standing the welcome it received during 
that famous two years’ progress of the 
colleagues Gall and Spurzheim, from 
Vienna to Paris, when they visited the 
university centres, and explained and 
illustrated their discoveries with the ut- 
most frankness to the most learned of 
Europe. 

The barriers that were erected to the 
march of phrenological truth byopponents 
who preferred the charge of material- 
ism and correlative infidelity have not all 
disappeared. To-day the cry is raised 
now and then that Phrenology is god- 
less, and its teachers agnostic or irrelig- 
Dr. Nahum 


author of “History of Democracy,” quotes 


ious. Capen, of Boston, 


the following apposite paragraph from an 


address by Dr. Barber, also of Boston, 
on the objections to Phrenology, thus : 
“ Its enemies have said that it is an irrelig- 
ious science, that it leads to materialism. 


The objection I have had to this argu- 





allegation against it is not that it is false, 
but unintelligible. The question whether 


the brain thinks is mere logomachy ; the 


‘words, however correct in grammatical 


construction, have not any correspondeni 
ideas, and can not have. Weare limited 
in the attainment of knowledge to the 
exercise of the senses, of the knowing 
and of the reflective faculties. Now, by 
what conceWable exaltation of the pow- 
ers of sensible discernment can we be 
supposed to fercezve thought-farticles in 
the art of ¢Aénking, or by what knowing 
or reflective faculty can we form a notion 
of such a process in the brain? Conse- 
quently whether the brain thinks is a 
question just as intelligible as that attrib- 
uted to the old school-men, ‘ whether a 
chimera bounding in a vacuum could cat 
up the second intentions.’ ” 

The discoveries made by the phreno!- 
ogists established the fact of the brain's 
relation to the mind. This is a crown 
that no unjust or prejudicial sophistry 
can wrest from them. The wise men of 
the ages betore dreamed and speculated 
on the possibilities of conscious impres- 
sion—the more sanguine formulating 
theories of localization in which facts, 
although undetermined in accordance 
with the methods of later science, were 
employed with a skill that claims our 
respect. As we have shown, many be- 
lieved and taught the system of Aristotle, 
and helped, by their earnest discussions 
and controversies on the nature of mind 
and the functions of organism, to push 
onward the mighty wave of thought until 
it broke upon the solid ground of Phre- 
nology. 

The whole sphere of reasoning on con- 
sciousness had been well swept by the 


metaphysicians, as appears in the treat- 
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ises of most modern philosophers, who 
do little more than review the old writers 
from Aristagoras and Plato to Locke and 
Descartes. Those who reason inductively 
are, as a class. more physiological and 
philosophical, and their premises differ 
more in terminology than in rationale 
from the phrenologist.. When such men 
candidly investigate the doctrines of 
mind so comprehensively elucidated by 
George Combe, rarely are they unwilling 
at last to aver with Dr. Samucl G. Howe, 
“That the manifestation of mind is de- 
pendent most immediately upon the 
structure and condition of certain parts 
of the brain; that the structure is de- 
pendent ina great degree upon the obedi- 
ence or neglect of certain known laws by 
the human race in general; that the con- 
dition is dependent in a great measure 
upon the use or abuse, exercise or neg- 
lect of his organization by each individ- 
ual. Lastly, it teaches that the body 


may be the corrupt and unhallowed 
abode where selfishness holds uncertain 
sway over tumultuous propensitics and 
fierce passions; or may be swept and 
garnished and become a fit temple for 
the transient dwelling of a spirit emanat- 
ing from the Deity himself.” 


This is modern Phrenology. 





APROPOS TO THE SEASON, 
WE are told by business men that 


trade is dull because it is a year in 
which public attention is specially given 
to political affairs, on account of the con- 
test for the Presidency. It is well that 
people show an carnest interest in these 
affairs; and if it were not only during the 
Presidential canvass, but also on every 


occasion when it became necessary to se- 
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lect men for public offices, that close and 


absorbing heed were given to the matter 
by the community at large, there would 
soon be a more healthful condition in 
The 


business man, the professional man, and 


National and State government. 


men generally, whose culture and habits 
draw them somewhat apart from the 
masses, are in a great measure inclined 
to regard politics with indifference, and 
to avoid the exercise of the right and 
duty of a citizen—to vote. This fact is 
too well known to need emphasis, and 
the unhappy consequences of it are the 
frequent topic of the public economist. 
Some excuse their lack of interest in pol- 
itics by alleging the dishonesty and trick- 
ery of political organizations, and declar- 
ing that their voice or vote would only 
be “thrown away.” They forget that duty 
and obligation call upon them to act, al- 
though they may only “throw away ” their 
vote. But influence exerted on the side 
of principle, of justice, of public weal, is 
not wasted. It may appear smail,—de- 
spised amid the rout of clamorous and 
contending factions,—but in time it be- 
comes the leaven that will regulate and 
purify the muddlement of civil affairs. 
A man can always do his duty as a cit- 
izen. He can speak for order and re- 
form; he can vote for the “best man,” 
Because he is a Republican or a Dem- 
ocrat or a Greenbacker or a Prohibition- 
ist or an Anti-Monopolist, he is of bound 
to support the candidate of the party of 
his affiliation when he believes its candi- 
date to be unfit. His conscientious scru- 
ples should lead him to consider the 
needs of the community above all per- 
sonal or party relations, and the “best 
man” in the field for the place should re- 
ceive his vote. 


It is not so very difficult to choose the 
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better man of two contending parties. 
A little quiet investigation will elicit 
sufficient information on important points 
We need but 
to know something of his conduct in his 


in the character of a man. 


home and family, how he is regarded in 
his store or office by clerks and associ- 
ates, and what reputation he bears among 
men of his calling. 

We regret the license of political war- 
fare in its tendency to blacken and de- 
fame opposing candidates for office, but 
this license permits us to ascertain the 
truth, since it puts men on their defence 
If the 
bearing of a nominee be firm and consist- 


and challenges their integrity. 


ent amid the storm of detraction raised 
by enemies, it counts greatly in his favor, 
and they who are in doubt may accept it 
as a strong point. 


ECCENTRIC PEOPLE. 


NE of our leading Monthlies has 

taken occasion to venture some re- 
marks upon those members of society 
who go by the term “eccentric”; and the 
writer is inclined to condemn them some- 
what severely, as persons who are not 
only negligent of their obligations to so- 
ciety, but wilfully set themselves above 
lawand custom. There are many people 
who obtain a reputation for eccentricity 
or queerness, whose peculiarity in this 
respect is due entirely to their unwilling- 
ness to be controlled by the usages of 
convention. Now the greater portion of 
the usages of society have very little 
foundation in reason or common-sense ; 
people get into the fashion of doing 
things unconsciously, as it were; follow 
some leader, and have little reason to 
offer for their following, aside from the 
fact of his or her being prominent by 
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reason of wealth or family position. 
Those eccentrics who demand a reason for 
their doing this or that, besides the usual 
flimsy pretext, “ everybody does so,” ought 
to be respected rather than condemned. 
Anything that takes up our time or uses 
our strength in any degree should have a 
positive reason for its performance, and 
the simple excuse that “so and so does 
it, and therefore it must be right,” is 
absurd. There 


amusement or play, a sound practical 


is a reason for mere 


reason that well-informed persons wil! 
accept, but the reader knows that there 
are many forms of amusement or enter- 
tainment that have no proper basis, and 
people engage in them merely to waste 
time; being without the pretext that they 
find nothing better to do, for they can, if 
they but pause and think a little. When 
a man or woman is said to be queer or 
eccentric by the rank and file of society 
people, in nine cases out of ten such per- 
son is not like other people, mainly on the 
score of independence of thinking, the 
disposition to act and speak from orig- 
inal points of view, to look beneath the 
surface of life and to question causes and 
motives; in short, possesses a character 
deserving of commendation. To be sure, 
there is an excessive manifestation of ec- 
centricity that is reprehensible; there is 
an absurd affectation of superiority, ob- 
tuseness of insistance and pretence that 
are intolerable; and we would no more 
excuse it than we would that affectation 
of independence and originality which is 
nothing more than rudeness and ignorance 
and ill breeding. There are some who 
think that such people should be trans- 
ported to a Botany Bay of their own, or 
have a section of Alaska set off for their 
special residence, and we are of their 
opinion. 
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DieT AND CHOLERA.—It is a notable 
fact that in modern epidemics, especially 
of ¢holera, the Jews almost entirely 
escape. This has been shown in a con- 
spicuous way in the late pestilence at 
Toulon and Marseilles. According to 
the published accounts there are 4,000 of 
the Hebrew race in Marseilles, and of 
these, but seven were seized with this 
disease. Two of these seven were life- 


long invalids ; another was ninety-seven 


years of age, and two others had not ob- 
served faithfully the Jewish law. The 





American Hebrew of New York ascribes 
this comparative immunity to the dietary 
laws of Judaism, and lifts up its voice 
against “ the unclean, offal-feeding things 
of sea and land” which Christian epi- 
cures prize so highly. 

Our hygienic friends should feel an in- 
creasing assurance in the virtues of their 
methods, and people who are given to 
reflection should be at least disposed to 
make a trial of the Hebrews’ principles 
of table-living. The precepts of Moses 
have a broader range than a single race. 

















Co Our Correspondents, 


~~~ 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
founded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 

To Our ConrrisuTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
t/ our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 





upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roii your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘“‘Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. Peopledon't like toread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
tt. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Ux ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, tf 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the Editor i7 
this is done. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING.—J. B., Tasmania, 
—There are several methods, all of which are se- 
cured by patents, You would probably receive 
definite information about securing a right to use 
one by communicating with the Moss Engraving 
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Co., or the Photo-engraving Co., or the Ameri- 
can Photo-engraving Co., all of this city. 
We do not control any process, but have work of 
that character done by one of the regular houses. 
The paragraph entitled, ‘‘ New Feature,” etc., was 
taken from English sources, and is all that we have 
learned about the idea therein mentioned. A pro- 
cess known as Pretsch’s for making Photo-relief 
plates is described in the Printer’s Circular, thus: 

‘“*A sensitive gelatinous mixture is prepared by 
dissolving six parts of gelatine in thirty parts of 
water, and one part of powdered ammonium bi- 
chromate is stirred into the solution. A piece of plate 
glass, which is all the better for having been pre- 
viously coated with a collotypic substratum, is now 
levelled in the drying cupboard—a temperature of 
about 40 Centigrade being suitable in most cases. 
When the plate has reached the full temperature of 
the hot cupboard, some of the gelatine preparation 
is poured on and spread with a strip of paper, 
about thirty grains being allowed for each square 
inch of surface. When the plate is dry it is ex- 
posed under a negative, about six times the ex- 
posure which would be required for a silver print 
being given. When the exposed plate is soaked in 
water, the reticulation and granulation of the gel- 
atine rapidly set in, and in a few minutes an exact 
reverse of the required printing-block will be the 
result. The next step is to allow the plate to be- 
come partially dry, and to deposit copper on it by 
the electrotype process so as to form the printing- 
block. It is, perhaps, a more certain proceeding to 
take an impression from the reticulated film by 
means of softened gutta-percha, and to send this 
cast to an electrotyper or a stereotyper to be repro- 
duced in metal.” 
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SELFISH AND HARD-HEARTED.—J. M. 
M.—The characteristics of one who is known to be 
selfish and hard-hearted as shown by the organism, 
are generally a head that is broad between the 
ears, strongly marked in the lower back region, 
broad in the temple spaces, rather prominent in the 
forehead, as men of the class average, strongly 
marked in the back part of the crown, and falling 
off rapidly in the top-head forward to the intellec- 
tual region. Viewed from the back, the head has 
a conical outline, with a marked fullness in the 
lower lateral spaces. Viewed from the front, the 
anterior temporal ridges appear contracted, but a 
little back of these ridges, the head fills out rapidly 
so that it is well rounded a little above and in 
front of the ears. There is a decided flatness no- 
ticeable in the upper front part of the crown, in the 
region of Imitation and Spirituality ; but Ideality 
and Sublimity may be well marked, and the person 
may possess a good degree of artistic taste. 

The temperaments may be fairly balanced, but, 
as a rule, the tendency is toward the lymphatic, or 
what may be termed a morbid phase of the vital 
and motive. In the worst cases of such a type 
there is a flabbiness in the physical make-up that 
unpleasantly impresses at first sight ; but this, how- 
ever, is usually associated with some culture and 
refinement. People of little education, who are 
notoriously selfish and exacting, are known for 
want of flesh. They have a lean and hungry look, 
are bony, knobby, with prominent cheek bones, 
strong noses, and projecting chin, while the eyes 
have a severe and glassy expression. 


FRONTAL-SINUS AGAIN. — E. J. M.— 
One of the earliest objections made to the integrity 
of Phrenology was founded upon the relation of 
the frontal-sinus to the brain, and it is one of the 


latest. We could answer, or consider it in nearly 
every Number of our Magazine. Just as you write 
us, others write that some ‘respectable physician” 
has pointed out an inconsistency or irregularity in 
the matter of the predications of Phrenology as re- 
lated to certain organs of the frontal lobes, lying 
adjacent to those spaces between the tables of the 
skull that are called frontal-sinuses. The objec- 
tion is made only by those who are unacquainted 
with the details of phrenological anatomy. All 
educated Phrenologists admit the existence of the 
frontal-siaus in the majority of crania, and that in 
some cases their extent may be such as to offer 
some obstacle to the accurate diagnosis of a few 
organs at the anterior margin of the frontal lobes. 
As a general rule, the utmost that the sinus can 
affect are five organs, Form, Size, Weight, Eventu- 
ality, and Locality, and a skillful Phrenologist can 
determine with a good deal of accuracy the extent 
of the sinus by the exterior development of the 
super-orbitar ridges at the interior angle of the eye. 
We have examined many skulls with regard to the 
frontal-sinus, and insist that the Phrenologist who 





is conversant in a moderate degree with the cortical 
relations of skull and brain, need not err widely in 
his interpretations of organic development. Tur- 
ther, we will say that the Phrenologist who would 
attempt to examine heads without such knowledge, 
should be more distinguished for audacity than ma- 
turity of judgment. 


STUDY OF THE Law.—Z. Z.—It were 
best for a young man who contemplates the study 
of the law, in the outset to read some introductory 
treatises upon the subject ; for instance, Hoffman's 
**Legal Study.” <A late edition will give him an 
idea of the range of the subject. Walker's ‘ In- 
troduction to American Law” is also appropriate. 
Then following out the suggestions he will obtain 
from such authors, he may proceed to read the fun- 
damental text-books. The advice of a well-read 
lawyer will be of great value to the student, and it 
were best for him after he has attained an insight 
into the theory of jurisprudence, to get a place in a 
lawyer’s office, where he can associate study with 
practice, anu after a year or more thus spent, a 
course in a well-ordered law-school should be taken. 


HORIZONTAL WRINKLES BETWEEN 
THE EYeBROWs.—H. M. A.—Some of the au- 
thors on Physiognomy are of the opinion that 
wrinkles at the root of the nose extending in a di- 
rection at right angles to the nose, indicate will- 
power, decision, ability to exercise authority, super- 
intend the operations of others and take the lead. 
It is claimed that most eminent generals have such 
wrinkles, 


ALWAYS IN A Hurry.—C. V. M.— 
Those unfortunate people who seem to “live on 
the fly,” are always in a hurry, have inherited a 
temperament that inclines them to excessive activ- 
ity, and circumstances besides from childhood up, 
have conduced to a growth and strength of the habit 
of irritability. They usually have a predominance of 
the mental temperament, an organism that is excit- 
able, or readily responsive to impressions. The per- 
ceptive faculties of the intellect are usually the larger. 


ORATORY AND MEmory.—O. S. F.— 
The book ‘Oratory Sacred and Secular” gives 
practical rules for the exercise of the voice and the 
intellect in elocution. It furnishes suggestiors that 
are helpful, also, in strengthening the memory ; al- 
though the book makes no special point of that. 
Numerous treatises have been written on the sub- 
ject of memory culture, but there are no rules of a 
technical character that can be depended upon for 
effectiveness ina givencase. Study in a systematic, 
regular way, continued for months and may be 
years, while it improves the mind as a whole, serves 
to strengthen the memory ; development of the in- 
tellect in itself strengthens memory. At the basis 
one must have good health for a tenacious and 
ready recollection. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





IMITATING OTHERS.—It would appear 
a very ridiculous thing for a straight, well-built 
man to order his coat cut by the pattern of a hunch- 
back ; but not more ridiculous than things we daily 
find ourselves guilty of—things that we are not 
honest enough to own to ourselves, but which exist 
nevertheless—speaking of our every-day actions, 
and often looking as much out of place as the 
hunchback’s coat, stretched across the shoulders of 
the man minus the hump. There goes a man—a 
great man; one that everybody looks up to. He 
has a habit of crawling. We are seized with 
such a fit of admiration (?) for the man that we go 
to drawling too, and wonder why people don’t 
look up to us, 

Another, a friend, from whom we consider our- 
selves inseparable, has a peculiar combination of 
a twinkle aud a smirk, which we pronounce ‘quite 
killing”; and we, accordingly, as in duty bound, 
begin a series of squints and smirks, feeling very 
much surprised that people don’t seem in the least 
impressed with the cuteness of our performances, 
except, perhaps, to ask us what we are making 
faces at. The reason so many people are failures 
is found in the fact that they throw away their in- 
dividuality and try to be somebody else. Thousands 
and thousands of people are miserable burlesques 
of somebody else, — having no fixed principles 
of their own,—forever revolving around some one 
else, and reflecting the light of some other counte- 
nance, smiling when it smiles, frowning when it 
frowns, and accommodating themselves to all the 
changes of caprice as faithfully as the weather-cock 
to all the changes of weather. 

We suppose the disposition to imitate what we 
see is owing to that propensity of our monkey an- 
cestry. We certainly would not chide any one for 
making use of so legitimate a propensity. It is 
not the wse of the faculty we object to, but the 
abuse of it. The ability to appropriate that which 
will enrich ourselves and defraud no one is certainly 
not censurable, but it requires a world of discrim- 
ination to decide just what is worth appropriating, 
and a vast deal of the same thing to decide whether 
we can splice it on ourselves without showing the 
seam. Such splicing is always dangerous. It is 
better and safer to adapt the amendments to our 
conduct on the inside rather than the outside, and 
leave the eilect to manifest itself naturally. Such 
adoptioa is legitimate and safe. Hamlet's advice 
to his mother, ‘‘ Assume a virtue if you have it 
not,” sounds well (if we except the fact of its being 
his mother he so addressed), but it don’t go deep 
anough. Virtue would soon go at a discount, if 
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we merely assumed what is lovely in others with- 
out planting the seed of the principle in our lives. 
Such assumption would appear as ridiculous as the 
little boy in his papa’s silk hat, 

While we are thankful for all helps and exam- 
ples, let us not lose ourse/ves in our endeavors to 
do and be something. If some one else is witty, 
don’t let us make such guys of ourselves as to set 
up for wits without capital. If some one else is 
profound, let us not drown ourselves in a deep sub- 
ject to appear profound too. All such attempts 
will result in the humiliating and dearly bought 
knowledge that, though we might have succeeded 
as rational men and women, we are far from a suc- 
cess as monkeys. SUE GREGORY. 





“A MOTHER TO OTHER MOTHERS.” — 
Under this title I read with pleasure in the Febru- 
ary Number of this magazine an article by Fliza- 
beth Porter Gould, endeavoring to show to moth- 
ers the desirability of telling their children of those 
functions of womanhood that all must learn sooner 
or later, either ignorantly or otherwise. And how 
my heart went out toward this ¢rve mother as my 
mind wandered back through a lapse of years, to 
an evening never to be forgotten, when my own 
darling mother took me, a boy of twelve, into her 
room and told me of these self-same things. I can 
see her even now, as she bent over the tiny gar- 
ments that ere long were to clothe the little, help- 
less soul whom ‘‘ God would send to us”; and her 
dear, kind eyes so full of love. And oh! what a 
blessing it has been to me ever since! Oh, moth- 
ers! How little you know of the fruit ‘a word 
fitly spoken” may bring forth! And who, if not 
the mother, should tell the child of these things ? 

Mothers ! which do you choose, that your child 
should learn of these things from your lips? or 
must your boy hear of them from ignorant com- 
panions, or the obscene lips of a low-toned hired- 
man? Must your girl, your rosy-cheeked darling, 
just budding into womanhood, must her mind be 
blighted by the idle talk of her companions, or of 
servant-girls whose morals are far from being as 
pure as you would wish ? How often have I heard 
boys of tender years speak of these things as 
though they were to be made the butt of vulgar 
jokes! 

Think of hundreds of boys growing into man- 
hood with the false belief ‘‘that one-half of the 
human race was created for the sensual gratifica- 
tion of the other half!” Time and again have I 
heard this statement made. And, mothers! it is 
being taught to your boys. 

Is it at all wonderful that so many of our young 
men grow up gross sensualists, that foul crimes 
are committed, that our daughters are led astray, 
when our young men are permitted to grow up 
under the worst of influences? I know it must be 
hard for most mothers to talk freely to their children 
of such things; but self should be laid aside, and 
duty to one’s child, and truth only thought of. 
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Once more I appeal to you, as a son, as a brother, 
in behalf of the rising generation. I appeal to 
you, dear mothers and sisters, to resolve to tell 
your children, or to place good books in their 
hands that will lead them on and up toa higher, 
nobler, purer manhood and womanhood ; and then 
you may hope to see them growing up to glad- 
den your old age, ‘“‘and nations shall rise up and 
call you blessed.” H. J. MUNRO. 


J. B. L, of Henderson, Tenn., says in 
a late note: ** Could not do without the JOURNAL. 
lam a better man, a we//er man, a wiser man, by 
perusing the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” 


PERSONAL. 


J. B. GRINNELL, for whom the town of Grinnell, 
Iowa, was name|, says: ‘‘ In Grinnell there are no 
saloons, and no one has been sent to jail, to the 
poorhouse, or to the penitentiary for twenty-five 
years. We can stand a cyclone occasionally if you 
will keep whisky away.” No doubt of it. 


M. CHEVREUL, the distinguished French chemist, 
was much offended when it was proposed to relieve 
him of his duties as director of the Gobelins manu- 
factory and place him on the retired list. Retired ? 
And why? Because of his age, they said. Age? 
he replied. Why, he was only ninety-eight! Did 
they call that old ? He would teach the babbling 
boys of fifty and sixty better thiags than that. M. 
Chevreul is a teetotaler, a spare eater—taking only 
two meals a day, and lectures still in the University 
of Paris. 


Henry GEORGE BOHN, long celebrated as an 
author and publisher of valuable books, died last 
August in London. He was born in January, 
1796. He grew up among books, not in an 
alcove of a library, but in his father’s store, where 
he commenced active life as a salesman, after ob- 
taining an education. In 1831 he began the book 
business on his own account, and ten years after- 
ward issued his ‘* guinea catalogue,” exhibiting the 
largest stock ever collected by a bookseller. 


AND now it comes about that the credit of dis- 
covery of the cholera germ is disputed, the Italians 
claiming it for a countryman named Filippo Pacini. 
He published in the /talian Medical Gazette, in 
1854, a treatise on the cholera, in which he says the 
disease was due to ‘*a very simple organism which 
I shall call a choleraic microbe.” The treatise was 
translated into French and into English, and was 
republished in 1865, 1866, 1871, and 1879, 


Hans MAKaRT, the great Austrian painter, died 
early in October. He was impressed with the delu- 
sion that his head was a color box, and that if he 
could extract the pigments from their case he would 
achieve the greatest work of art that the world has 


ever seen. The physicians, however, did not con- 





sider his insanity hopeless at first, and insisted upon 
a cessation of his labors, and some months of ab, 
solute idleness; but in vain. He will be remem- 
bered as an important contributor to the art collec- 
tion at our Centennial Exhibition. 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”’ 


RICHES got by deceit cheat no man so much as 
the getter. 


A MAN’s trials can not be insufferable if he lives 
to talk about them. 


THROUGH trials one may gain incomparably 
higher good than through indulgence and ease. 

La guerre est le procédé que les tyrans emploient 
pour empécher le peuple de songer 4 ses droits. 
** Le Devoir.” 


.IT was a good piece of advice given by a ser- 
geant-at-law to a counsellor, that he should not 
‘show anger, but show cause.” 


NOTHING expands the mind like an active par- 
ticipation in some form of work. Education and 
idleness are incompatible.—Prof. Swing. 


THERE are two things which cught to teach us 
to think but meanly of human glory: the very best 
men have had their calumniators; the very worst 
their panegyrists, 


He who takes a glass of water may well feel joy- 
ous, for he swallows what has, in its various forms, 
made more melody upon the earth than the great- 
est musician that ever lived. 


A UNIVERSITY is not to train students merely as 
lawyers, physicians, clergymen, engineers, mer- 
chants, and statesmen, but as men; and the best 
thing the university can do for them is to form in 
them what we will call the philosophic mind,— 
Prof. Bryce. 

IN vain 
Ye call back the Past again, 
The Past is deaf to your prayer ; 
Out of the shadows of night 
The worid rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere. 





> 


MIRTH. 


“A little n nsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.”* 


AUTUMN LEAVES—when winter comes in. 
How does Pat get over single-blessedness? He 
proposes to Bridg-it. 
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“IT seems to me that the lard is diminishing 
rapidly, Mary,” said the mistress to the servant-girl. 
“ Yes’m,” was the reply of the maid; ‘‘ but then 
you knew when you bought it that it was short- 
#ning.” 

a CUSTOMER with a red nose—‘‘ Yes, I want the 
hat to be of just that size.” Hatter—‘‘ But, my 
dear sir, it will be unbecoming: so very large, you 
know.” Customer—‘‘Hush! make it that way, I 
tell you, I want people to think my head is big.” 


‘*SHALL I sing, ‘ When the robins nest again,’ 
darling ?” she asked, with a sweet smile. ‘*‘ Yes, 
love,” he replied ; ‘‘ but allow me to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the robins won't nest again till 
next year.” She did not sing, and he doesn’t go 
there any more. 


AN Indian on being asked what he was doing 
now, answered, ‘‘ Well, I hunt some, fish some, 
and preach some.” ‘* Where do you preach?’ 
‘“Up on the creek bottom.” ‘* How much do they 
give you?” ‘*’Bout fifty dollars a year.” ‘ That's 
mighty poor pay, isn’t it?” ‘* Well, but it’s mighty 
poor preach.” 


**DocTor, I want to thank you for your great 
patent medicine.” ‘‘ It helped you, cid it ?” asked 
the quack, very much pleased. ‘It helped me 
wonderfully.” ‘* How many bottles did you find it 
necessary to take?” ‘Oh, I didn’t take any of it. 
My uncle took one bottle, and now I am his sole 
surviving heir.’’ 


‘* THE lady is handsome, but she looks as if she 
had a temper of her own,” remarked one drummer 
to another on a train. ‘‘You bet! You read 
character correctly,” was the reply. ‘‘ Why, you 
speak as if you were acquainted with her!” ‘* Well, 
I am slightly. I married her some ten years ago 
and have been studying her ever since.” 

















In this department we give short reviews —f such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It ts our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
tavite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


THREE VISITS TO AMERICA. By Emily 
Faithfull. remo, pp. xii, qco. Cloth, price $1.50. 
Published by Fowler & Wells Co., 753 Broad- 
way, New York. 


The author of this volume needs no introduction 
to an American public; her work in behalf of strug- 
§.ing women during the past twenty years has been 
attended with so much success that she has acquired 





wide-spread celebrity in spite of herself. Her three 
visits in this country were made for the purpose of 
studying our society, our industrial methods and or- 
ganizations in behalf of poor and unfortunate Eng- 
lish women, and the record of these three visits is 
not a rush into print to gratify personal motives 
merely, or to let the world know ‘‘my impressions 
of America,” after the style of so many foreign 
tourists, but the notes of a warm-hearted, practi- 
cal observer who is in earnest for the improvement 
of the condition of her fellow-women, and gives 
her best experience in the tracings of her pen. 
Few writers on America have seen so much of our 
country, talked with so many of our best people, 
and looked so deeply into our social habits and in- 
stitutions ; and as she relates the notable incidents 
of her journeys in a lively, agreeable manner, 
showing everywhere the woman of exuberant 
good-nature, the reader is captivated at the start. 
One finds himself newly interested in things that 
he deemed familiar; reads about men and women 
of whom he has frequently heard, but finds them 
set in new lights and phases, differently photo- 
graphed, as it were. Sketches of conversations occur 
all through the book, most of them with well-known 
people, all of whom cordially aided Miss Faithfull 
toward the attainment of her mission. _ It is pleas- 
ant to read her lively comments on such persons as 
Charles Sumner, Julia Ward Howe, Professors 
Coit Tyler and Maria Mitchell, George W. 
Childs, Charlotte Cushman, John Taylor the 
Mormon President, Thurlow Weed, and the hun- 
dred others she met. But what will most interest 
the American reader are the chatty comparisons 
made of our social mannerisms with those of old 
England, and the tendencies that she thinks are 
clearly to be seen in popular sentiment as concerns 
trade, government, labor, the woman question, art, 
and so on. The eminent utility of what Miss 
Faithfull says here and there makes the book valu- 
able, and therefore desirable ; while it will enter- 
tain every one who takes it up, it will be sure to in- 
struct those who are thoughtful. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE. By Fanny 
L. Armstrong. With an Introduction by Frances 
bk, Willard, Pres. N. W.C. T. U. 18mo, pp. 275. 
Extra Cloth. Price $1. New York, Fowler & 
Wells Co., Publishers, 753 Broadway. 

The mind of the modern child is ever hungry for 
entertainment—the hunger is impressed at birth— 
and writers and publishers everywhere appear to be 
doing their best to mect its demands and stimulate 
its further growth, What multitudes of stories are 
announced each year, and how few of them are 
suitable for the reading of our bright girls and 
boys! What they need is lively, entertaining tales 
that teach them useful truths, truths so simply illus- 
trated that they can grasp their full meaning, and 
appreciate their great importance to them if they 
would live noble, upright, happy lives. Miss Arm- 
strong has drawn on that richest of moral source , 
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the Bible, for her topics, and with rare tact pre- 
pared this volume of stories for children. She 
knows the kind of setting that is needed to make 
each beautiful incident attractive to young minds, 
and she finds something of peculiar interest in every 
Bible child’s life from Ishmael to Timothy. Miss 
Willard’s testimony is very valuable to the writer, 
and to the publishers perhaps, but we think that 
they who open the book and read two pages of the 
story of Ishmael will not be content until they have 
finished with Timothy and the convenient little 
Glossary of names at the end. It is just the kind 
of book for the home table and the Sunday-school 
library, and should be in the hands of all Sunday- 
school teachers. 


49, THE GOLD-SEEKER OF THE SIERRAS. 
By Jeaquin Miller, author of ‘* Memorie and 
Rime,” ‘‘ Songs of the Sierras,” etc. No. 123 of 
Funk & Wagnalls’ “Standard Library.” Price 
15 cents, 
it joes almost without saying that Joaquin Miller 

is one of the foremost among the writers of the 

day. His latest work, ‘*’49, The Gold-Seeker of 
the Sierras,” is perhaps as characteristic a work as 
the author has ever written. It is a story of the 

Western mines, and abounds in strong dramatic 

situations, swift alternations between pathos and 

humor, and delicate poetic interpretations of nature. 

There can be no doubt in the reader's mind that the 

story is drawn largely from real life. Bold, realistic 

touches impart strength and intensity to the ro- 
mance and reader the book very engaging. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Appress by the Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh, Presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. This document has been received 
from our friend Dr. Ross, of Montreal, and is in- 
teresting as a comprehensive review of scientific 
work in the important departments of Physics, 
especially of Optics and Electricity. From the 
same hand we have received a Second List of Resi- 
dent and Non-resident Members and Associates of 
the British Association. 

Tue EcLectic MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN LITER- 
ATURE, in its later Numbers, shows taste, intelli- 
gence, and care in the selection of its subjects. The 
strongest pens are illustrated. Our friend, the 
editor, can scarcely be in sympathy with the notices 
of certain manufactures that appear opposite to 
the table of contents in the September Number. 

Tur CENTURY MAGAZINE, for October, contains 
several voluminous papers, that are not only at- 
tractive because of their rich designs, but because 
of their permanent literary value. For instance, 
Social Conditions in the Colonies, The Odyssey 
and its Epoch, The Sun’s Surroundings, Lights 
and Shadows of Army Life. The last mentioned 
will please many readers who had glimpses of life 
in the late war, etc.; its sketches are realistic 
enough. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, for October, is in no 1~ 
spect below its high average, and has, among the 
more noteworthy topics, The Home of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, The Great Hall of William Rufus, 
Artist Strolls in Holland, and an article not unlike 
Lights and Shadows of Army Life in Scrziner’s 
entitled The Home of Tommy Atkins, although 
the camp life described in this case has its locale in 
England, and is of a peaceful nature. The Gate- 
way of the Sierra Madras is striking with its repre- 
sentations of Mexican architecture. 


Tne PUBLISHERS’ WEFKLY, in its Fall An- 
nouncement Number, contains a long list of new 
books. It is wonderful to contemplate the growth 
of the book-trae in this country ; nothing illus- 
trates it so well as the numerous Weeklies and 
Monthlies devoted to the announcement of recent 
and projected books, Yet there are some who insist 
that ‘trade ” is dull. 

OGILVIe’s POPULAR READING, No, 10, contains 
seven stories, by popular authors. Among them, 
“Wife in Name, Only”; “ First Love is Best”; 
**No Cards, no Cake.” Paper, 30 cents. J. S. 
Ogilvie & Co., New York. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW, published at Prince- 
ton, N. J., under the management of the Rev. 
R. G. Wilder, deserves the support of the Chris- 
tian public, as it is an excellent organ for mission- 
ary interests, furnishing the American churchman 
with recent data concerning the operations of mis- 
sionaries at home and abroad. Terms but $1.50 a 
year. 


OUTLINES CF A MODIFIED PHONOGRAPHY. 
By George R. Bishop, stenographer of the N Y. 
Stock Exchange, late President of New York 
State Phonographers’ Association, etc. In_ this 
pamphlet Mr. Bishop condenses the results of 
many years’ observation and experiment in rela- 
tion to an object he has long entertained, ‘‘A 
more definite and easy mode of representing the 
vowel sounds in connection with the consonant 
signs as now used in phonography.” The central 
idea has been to construct a system of vowel signs 
to which hooks, loops, and circles could be attached 
in a manner similar to their use in connection with 
consonants. This idea we think is quite original 
with Mr. Bishop, at least in its evolution as a sys- 
tematic proceeding, and we think that his pamphlet 
will be found of practical value to phonographers 
generally. Mr. Bishop is not only a very skilful re- 
porter, but he has been a careful student of lan- 
guage for many years, and his opinion on any ques- 
tion connected with stenography is deserving of 
consideration. 


Our Lire AND Home is the title of a new 
monthly magazine published at Salt Lake City. 
The editor, C. H. Bliss, appears to be a cordial 
friend of mental science, from the practical articles 
on the subject appearing in his publication. 





